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0" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEXELY contains two spirited engravings of scenes 
in Afghanistan and Zululand, and a third install- 
ment of “THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER.” 

Aw ILDUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
a with the next Number of UAnrPEr’s 





PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. 


pens prospects are obscure be- 
cause of the absence of the natural 
line .ef party division, which is a distinctly 
defined policy. But the present situation 
is plain enough. The very general opinion 
to which we alluded a fortnight ago, that 
if the Republican Convention were to be 
held next week, it would nominate General 
GRANT, was immediately confirmed by the 
canvass of Republican sentiment through- 
out the Union published by the Times. Ac- 
cording to that canvass, indeed, General, 
GranT is at present the only candidate. 
The Times accompanied the publication with 
the declaration that he was not its first nor 
even its second choice, and followed this 
statement a day or two afterward with a 
very admirable article upon the significance 
of the demand for Grant, which proceeds, 
in its judgment, from the unreasoning in- 
stinct of the party. The tone of the Times, 
which is that of regretful acquiescence in 
the probable result, is evident also in parts 
of the report from the various States, and 
in some of the comments of other papers 
and public men upon its publication. The 
present demand for Grant is due to the 
feeling that the government itself is threat- 
ened. But the first mention of his name was 
made more than a year ago, and was then 
due to no such feeling. The most strenuous 
and persistent advocacy of his nomination 
did not proceed from the wisest sentiment 
of the party. It would not have been a 
commanding suggestion if the course of the 
opposition had not aroused the apprehen- 
sion of which we speak—a feeling which has 
been fostered and intensified by mere party 
spirit in the press and in Congress. That 
apprehension is undeniable, however it may 
be derided. It makes the government itself 
an issue. Before that issue all questions of 
details of administration disappear. When 
the supreme consideration is the mainte- 
nance of the government, there are no other 
politics, and General Grant, who stands for 
the successful defense of the Union against 
rebellion, seems to the public mind to be 
the logical candidate, as Mr. TILDEN is the 
candidate of a Democratic cry of “ fraud.” 
It is, however, a discouraging situation, be- 
cause it is the indefinite postponement of 
progress, and because politics which turn on 
the maintenance of the government are es- 
sentially revolutionary, and permit all kinds 
of abuses to creep into the state. Besides 
this, a situation which, against the conserv- 
ative tradition of two terms only, compels 
the selection of 9 soldier as Chief Magistrate 
to save the government, insidiously tends to 
accustom the public mind to a permanent 
Presidency. And this is especially the case 
when the soldier is an honest and patriotic 
man like General Grant, who can not be 
suspected of any dishonorable design. Who, 
then, is responsible for the situation, for the 
revival of the war feeling, for the universal 
uneasiness, and the conviction that Demo- 
cratic ascendency means general disturb- 
ance of much that the war was thought to 
have settled, together with violation of the 
public faith, the alarm of all business and 
industrial interests, and the practical ter- 
rorization of the colored vote in the South- 
ern States, from all of which springs the 
demand of the old Union sentiment for Gen- 
eral GRANT which is reported by the Times? 

It is due unquestionably to the declara- 
tions of leading Democrats, and to the tone 
of the Democratic Congress. The party cau- 
cus, indeed, as we have heretofore shown, 
has not adopted all these declarations, but 
it has pursued the-policy which they an- 
nounced. If the caucus had resolved to re- 
fuse the appropriations unless the President 
signed the repeals attached to the bills, the 
Democratic aciion in Congress would have 
been thus far precisely what it has actually 
been. The party has now to face an alterna- 
tive by which it is sure to lose. In caseofa 
veto, it must refuse the appropriations or pass 
them without the repeal. Ifit refuses them, 
the country will be so thoroughly aroused 
and indignant that the Democratic party 
will be overwhelmed at the polls. If it 
withdraws the repeal from the bills, the | 
withdrawal will be ascribed universally to | 
the hme Republican exposure of the 
eueataeal purpose, and the prompt re- 


yates 2 iatey. ‘timate tnomonsatia 
party mare be in the position of having 
threatened to disorganize the government 





unless the President would consent to favor 
free cheating at the polls. But if it should 
actually proceed to refuse the appropria- 
tions, public feeling would be only less in- 
tense than when the shot was fired at 
Sumter eighteen years ago. The military 
clauses which it is proposed to repeal in the 
appropriation bill will not be operative un- 
til Congress meets again. If they were the 
worst of “grievances” the wrong is merely 
theoretical until a general election. More- 
over, the national right to keep the peace 
at national elections is, to say the least, an 
open constitutional question. The repeal 
as proposed apparently prohibits either the 
military or civil power from protecting vot- 
ers, while it permits armed individuals to 
terrorize them. There is no pretense that 
soldiers have ever hindered the free voting 
of a single citizen, while they have unques- 
tionably protected the free voting of thou- 
sands. Now the country is full of intelligent 
people, and the mere putting of a proposed 
repeal of such laws in the form of a threat 
to stop the government will be properly 
judged by that people as a monstrous of- 
fense against the public welfare. The par- 
ty which signalizes its renewed control of 


‘poth Houses of Congress, after the history 


of the last eighteen years, by such a propo- 
sition, proceeding from its leaders, naturally 
startles and alarms the country, and to that 
alarm the demand for General GRANT’s can- 
didacy is due. 

But this apprehension is deepened by the 
disposition of the Democratic party to tam- 
per with the public faith. Resumption has 
been accomplished under the law. That 
fact, with the general financial course of 
the Administration, has restored general 
confidence. The rpayd eagerly awaits 
the fuller industrial and commercial activi- 
ty which begins to revive. It is the Demo- 
cratic party, again, with rag-money alliances 
at the West and in Congress, which exasper- 
ates and disgusts public opinion. Out of 
the general confusion, therefore, two things 
begin to be evident: that the stupid man- 
agement of the Democratic party is giving 
it for its platform in 1880 rag money and 

free cheating at the polls, and that the great 
Republican victories of last year upon the 

platform, the resumption of 

specie payments, and the Democratic at- 
tempts to destroy the safeguards of hon- 
est eta assure at least two Republican 
planks for 1880—honest money, and an hon- 
est ballot. It is because the conduct of Dem- 
ocrats has made the last an issue, and because 
the impulse is popularly believed to be that 
of the old and unchanged spirit of the rebell- 
ion of 1861, seeking at every cost to recover 
control of the government which it could not 
destroy, that the old Union feeling turns to 
General Grant. Meanwhile the debate of 
the appropriation bills has had another ef- 
fect which is worthy of consideration. The 
laws for the protection of voting are so per- 
fectly inoffensive, if honest voting only be 
contemplated, that the violent assault upon 
them has awakened the suspicions of Dem- 
ocrats as well as of Republicans. They, too, 
are beginning to see that the wholesale re- 
peal is in the interest of bulldozing and 
cheating. There are many Democrats who 
have thought that the cry of bulldozing was 
a mere Republican dodge, who now perceive 
that it is a fact. There are many more 
Democrats who are honestly honest-money 
men. In an election turning upon honest 
money and honest voting, they would stand 
by their principles. From every point of 
view, therefore, the Democratic tactics have 
been a huge blunder. They have given 
General Grant his as a candi- 
date by concentrating public attention not 
upon measures of administration, but upon 
the welfare of the government. They have 
given the Republicans two of the most pop- 
ular cries, and aroused that deep and strong 
feeling of patriotism which will be always 
exceedingly powerful with this 
They have shown conclusively in doing this 
their total unfitness to control the govern- 
ment, for they have compelled the country 
to look backward instead of forward. 





OUR MEANS FOR SUPPLYING 
WATER. . 


Ir is said that in order to furnish Great 


‘being 
suitable), no fresh-water ages and but one 





aqueduct; and it is on this single thread, 
weston wi with excessive strains, that in- 
g in importance 
with the municipality. 
sities anal with he municipality 
the 19,000 feet of it which it is officially 
said “need ’ or in the 9000 
feet of that which “need immediate atten- 
tion,” the most serious consequences would 
follow. In four or five days the supply 
now on hand would, at the present rate of 
consumptiot. of what is stored at the reser- 
voirs in the city, become exhausted, and un- 
confusion would ensue, paralyzing 
the trade and commerce of the city. How 
would the thousand engines under and 
above ground be supplied? How could we 
extinguish fires? Whence would the water 
come for dray and carriage horses? How 
fill our tea-kettles? How get it to drink? 
Thousands of families would be obliged to 
leave the city, and surrender their property 
to pillage and destruction. Let us hope 
that no such calamity is in store forus. In 
his report, published last month, complain- 
ing of restricted appropriations for repairs, 
Commissioner CAMPBELL says, “ Perhaps no 
breach may occur; but the matter is too se- 
rious to allow the considération of a few 
thousand dollars to stand in the way of 
such repairs as shall insure the safety of 
this structure.” Are these momentous words 
idly used, or used merely to procure appro- 
priations? or do they tell us of real danger ? 
The citizens of New York have been taught 
to think that the aqueduct was a marvel of 
engineering skill, that its work had become 
a model for all others, and now they will be 
astounded to hear that “immediate atten- 
tion” is required to insure safety and pre- 
vent a breach in 9000 feet of the structure. 
Every means of security should instantly 
be taken. Appropriations should be made 
to the full extent required, waste should be 
arrested so as to increase the small quantity 
stored, and our storage capacity should be 
augmented; for a great city ought not to 
have its prosperity suspended on a week’s 
supply of water. The head in the great 
Park Reservoir is only about twenty-two 
feet in one division, instead of thirty-six, 
and less in the other division; and that in 
the old Park Reservoir only about twelve in 
one division, and less in the other, inasmuch 
as that branch of the aqueduct which ter- 
minates in it is closed for repairs occasioned 
by fractures of a serious nature in the two 
six-foot pipes of which it is improperly com- 
posed, their size being in excess of what the 
strain upon them will bear in made ground. 
These pipes were substituted for that por- 
tion of the aqueduct which stood for years 
on arches of masonry, and in the first year 
of their use thirty-six of them were broken, 
and a large district below was flooded. The 
doubt of these pipes and their araiytk dis- 
use cause some apprehension as to Te- 
maining branch of the aqueduct, the one 
g into the large Park Reservoir, 
part of which is of masonry in the shape of 
an inverted arch, and is subjected to double 
duty while the other branch is being re- 
paired. 

But although the situation at these points 
is far from being comfortable, it does not 
constitute the chief occasion of the anxiety, 
which arises from the cracks and leaks in 
those portions of the aqueduct built over 
streams and ravines extending between four 
and five miles in the whole, and standing on 
a rubble wall foundation, that is to say, 
laid without mortar. Of this quantity 3090 
lineal feet: have been improved, and 


to dispense with greater width of founda- 
tion. There was the further error that in 
all the various lines of embankment thus 
constructed there was no drain to relieve 
the embankment itself in case of cracks in 
the conduit, by which water 
through the structure to the earth, 

earth 
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dation for the rigid structure of solid mason. 
ry of an aqueduct is settled upon this point, 
that the foundation itself should be of a like 
solid character, experience shown 
that a wall of stone 


with mor- 
tar is too Hable to spread to afimis of erect. 
ing upon it a heavy and solid load, The 
repairs made on the portions of the 
Croton Aqueduct thus subject to rupture in 


effect confirm the original eo 
as to what the work should been orig 


In view of this condition of affairs, which 
ought to secure attenticu, it would seem to 
be madness to diminish our storage capa- 
city in the city by removing the reservoir 
on Murray Hill, even supposing that if the 
aqueduct were in perfect order this reser- 
voir were unnecessary, for, should a serious 
break occur, what water there is in the Cen- 
tral Park Reservoir, which is remote, would 
in great part need ‘to be distributed under 
the strictest guards as to quantity from the 
Murray Hill Reservoir, which is in the cen- 
tre of population. From this reservoir a 
main proceeds through Forty-second Street 
which unites all the mains east and west 
of it, and accommodation could be afforded 
in case of delivery through pipes; but as 
exhaustion would immediately ensue, that 
process of delivery would need to be aban- 
doned for one of the most restricted char- 
acter. But why dispense with the Murray 
Hill Reservoir at all? It occupies an emi- 
nence which entirely commands the seven 
or eight square miles of dwelling-houses on 
the flat below it, and holds the water it 
contains two miles nearer to them than if 
it were stored in Central Park; and it is 
constructed to hold upward of twenty-four 
million gallons, which quantity gives five 
hundred gallons to each of forty-eight thou- 
sand houses—not far from the number 
which the reservoir dominates. Its great 
service to many houses below it is that as 
the reservoir gains at night, when the draw- 
ing is at its minimum, all that it loses in the 
day, when the drawing is at its maximum, 
it is ready in the morning with its accumu- 
lated stores to press the water into contigu- 
ous houses perhaps a story higher than it 
would otherwise reach, thus filling water- 
closet tanks, and permitting the use of ba- 
sins which otherwise could not be filled—a 
service which makes far less important the 
lower elevation at which it subsequently 
distributes fifteen or twenty million gal- 
lons. The quantity thus gained in the 


may be constructed in its place, and a bill 
for this purpose has been introduced into 
the Assembly at Albany requiring its pos- 
itive removal under proceedings te com- 
mence in ninety days from the passage of 
the bill. ‘The act has been introduced with- 
out the request of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commonalty, in whom the title has been 
vested for more than a hundred years; 
without the consent of the Sinking Fund 
Commissioners, to whom the proceeds of all 
our real estate are pledged for part of the 
city debt; and without a petition from a 
single citizen. Now, inasmuch as it can be 
taken down at any time, but can not easily 


whole city of New York against the remov- 
al, until at least there is some general ex- 
pression of desire for it from those most in- 
terested. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
THE pending debate in the Senate began 
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The three New York scenes, indeed, might 
well be contrasted: that of the journey 
from Springfield, when, as we saw him pass- 
ing the New York Hotel, “then a nest of se- 
cession,” the silence seemed a deadly threat; 
that of the morning when the murder was 
known, and all social conventions vanished, 
every man speaking in the hushed and ex- 
cited street to every other, as if a day of 
doom had come; and that of the funeral, 
when this half-foreign city was exalted by 
a single overwhelming American sentiment. 
Mr. WHITMAN’s vivid touches renew with 
terrible truth the fatal scene in Washing- 
ton. He wrote a memorandum at the time, 
which he has frequently revised, and which 
he read to his audence, It is very graphic, 


as it depicts the wild whirring tumult of: 


the theatre around the peaceful form from 
which the life-blood was oozing. 

It is a good time to recall those days and 
their leader, to remember the heroes who so 
gladly followed him, the brave and beauti- 
ful youth who gave their lives for us. The 


The war of the Union was a war, as it 
proved, for the equal rights of all innocent 
Whatever was 


render. Fair laws, constitutionally and 
honestly securing equal rights—that was 
the meaning of the war of which ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN was the last great martyr, and 
that is the purpose of those who revere his 





THE DEBATE AND THE VETO. 


Wuizz the thunders of eloquence resound 
in Washington, and the most isan 
appeals are made on all sides, “ Ameri- 
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ently be involved, cite very emphatically 
President Jonnson’s signing under protest 
appropriation bills with riders that he did 
not approve. They evidently wish to show 
to President Hays that this would be a 
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President JoHNsON knew very well that his 
veto would not stay the of the Army 
ge of vos pla the veto of President 

YES w' compel the Democratic party 
in Congress either to recede or to stop the 
ith rag We assume that there is no 

bt of a veto if the President disapproves 
the form a repeal, and no doubt of a 
signature repeal seems to him proper 
and desirable. . 


So far as the President is concerned, it is 
an ordinary piece of legislation. Democrat- 
ic Senators and Representatives, indeed, 
have taken purely revolutionary ground. 
Mesers. Beck and THurMaN and Biacx- 


| BURN have declared for a course which 


would bring the government to an end by 
@ practical usurpation on the part of the 
legislative branch. This we haye hereto- 
fore shown. But these declarations are not 
reasons for a veto of a bill which the Presi- 
dent may approve, and which is constitu- 
tionally presented to him. If a Represent- 
ative should say in debate upon a bill which 
the President cordially favored that if he 
did not sign it he believed Congress would 
stay to the end of its term rather than ap- 
propriate money to pay his salary, the Rep- 
resentative would make himself as ridic- 
ulous as Mr. BLackBurn in the present 
debate; but his “gag” would not be a valid 
reason for a veto. The duty of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution is to return a 
bill which he disapproves, “ with his objec- 
tions, to that House in which it shall have 
originated.” What kind of an “objection” 
or ground of disapproval of an enactment 
is it that some member in discussing it de- 
clared that he hoped would stop 
the government: if the Executive approval 
‘was not given? It would be a very signifi- 
cant tion of the spirit of the mem- 
ber, and very probably of his party. It 
would certainly arouse and alarm the coun- 
try that such things should be seriously 
said in debate. It would be an emphatic 
summons to every intelligent and patriotic 
voter to prevent the accession of such a 
party to power. But it would not be a rea- 
son for vetoing a proper bill. 


in any State, and that practically they can 
not coerce or menace voters. If they ought 
not to do it and can not do it, what] is 
there in saying that they shall not do it? 
The plea, in a familiar anecdote, that it was 
“a very small one,” was not sufficient. The 
ground upon which the military clanse is to 
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THE CASE OF GENERAL 
PORTER. 


moment when passions were very hot, and 
when public opinion undoubtedly desired a 
conspicuous victim. We have forborne 
comment upon the case, because no one was 
entitled to express a positive opinion who 
had not carefully studied and mastered the 
evidence. There’ was no reason that we 





knew to question the ability and sincerity 


> 





of the original tribunal that convicted, al- 
though a judgment under such circum- 
stances, however sincere, need not necessa- 
tily be accepted as conclusive, and General 
PORTER’s constant and earnest prayer that 
the case might be re-opened made a pre- 
sumption in his favor, because, if guilty, he 
was really soliciting a cool, deliberate, and 
damning confirmation ofinfamy. He knew 
that the revising tribunal would be com- 
posed of officers profoundly loyal to the 
cause that he was virtually accused of hav- 
ing betrayed, and that there was great pop- 
ular jealousy of reversing any military decis- 
ion of the was, as somehow reflecting upon 
the intelligence with which it was conduct- 
ed, and confescing a heated and partial ac- 
tion.. Presidents Lincotn and JOHNSON 
and Grant had all refused to allow a recon- 
sideration, and each refusal was an added 
confirmation of the probable justice of the 
original judgment. But General PorTer 
still urged, and at length President Hayzs 
authorized the inquiry whether there really 
were good reasons for questioning the ver- 
dict which for sixteen years has branded the 
general as a traitor. 

The board of inquiry was composed of 
Generals SCHOFIELD, TERRY, and Gerry, of 
the regular army, and there are not three 
more patriotic, honorable, and able officers. 
With the utmost care and patience they 
have heard and weighed the evidence and 
the arguments. The case of General Por- 
TER was managed by Mr. Josepn H. Cuoats, 
a master of his profession and a man who 
could have had no prepossessions for the 
general. Slowly and thoroughly and with 
perfect skill the evidence was elicited and 
sifted. Mr. CHoaTE’s plea is a monument 
of professional ability and of honorable 
sympathy, and after the fullest and fairest 

the board has declared that the 
judgment of the court which convicied Gen- 
eral Porter was founded upon e parte 
testimony which has been proved beyond 
question to be incorrect; and that on the 
very day when the fatal treachery was 
to have been committed, his con- 
duct was “obedient, subordinate, faithful, 
and judicious: it saved the Union army 
from disaster on the 29th of August.” This 
is the judgment of men whom the patriotic 
country trusts perfectly, trusts not lesa than 
those who composed the original court, and 
that certainly is saying all. Who is it that 
has a right to question their verdict if he 
has not earnestly studied the case, or be- 
cause he thinks that the first court would 
not have misjudged? Intentionally they 
would not; but they would themselves 
doubtless acknowledge that the conditions 
are now infinitely more favorable to a just 
decision. 

On what ground is this to be made a par- 
tisan matter? It is reported that Repub- 
licans in Congress intend to oppose General 
PortTER’s restoration to the army and the 
arrears of his pay. We trust that this is a 
Democratic slander. If there are to be 
courts at all, and revisions of judgment— 
and without them we are in chaos—their 
judgments are to be respected and made 
effective. Does not the country owe even 


its consequent disgrace? We have no ac- 
quaintanee with General PorTER, nor other 
knowledge of his case than that which ev- 
ery body may have. But it is plain that a 
great injustice has been unwittingly done, 
and all good citizens will earnestly advo- 


cate all reparation. Ifthe judg- 


ment of the board of revision is to be re- 
vised by a political party, and passions are 
to bo inflamed, and the war to ‘be foughi 
over again in the case of General Porter, 


is 
may be, all honest citizens who do not allow 
party leaders to make their opinions for 
them will abide by the decision of honor- 
able and impartial men who have especially 
investigated the subject, without fear and 
without favor, and who have announced 





PERSONAL. 


—CHARLES REWSTER BROCKWAY was 
thus christened out of gratitude to Dr. Cuariuzs 
O.iver BrewsteR, who run him safely 7 
a sickness. The young man went into court 
Chicago the other day, and complained that 
“ concatenated name can not be spoken without 
great labor of speech and great use of time, nor 
can it be written without uncommon knowledge 
and skill in English literature.” So the court, be- 
ing agreeable, allowed him to saw off the Brock- 
pat Sage se \y as — is considerable Brock- 
way in y: 

Tphe Duke of Argyil 1s expected to be tn 
Canada in a few days on a visit to his son, the 
Governor-General of the Dominion. As the 





duke has lately suffered a severe family afflic- 
tion by the death of his wife, and is himself an 
invalid, he has oe in a letter to a friend, 
a desire to mai a strict privacy while in the 
United States. 

—M. ArnstNe Hovssayrs, one of the spiciest 
of French writers, is about to prepare his mem- 
oirs. Few men in France have had his peculiar 
— with the home and professional life 


—Signor CaMPANINI, who has just departed for 
Europe, is not only one of the best, but one of 
the most industrious and thrifty of tenors. Dur- 
ing the recent operatic season in this city he sang 
on ity-two occasions. In conversing with a 
fri just before he sailed, he remarked that 
his rule was to save and invest at least $1000 per 
month of his salary. This he invests exclusive- 
ly in United States government stocks or British 
econsols. He has $70,000 thus invested. Said he 
to a friend: “This” (putting his hand to his 
peer in not last always; and while it is 
good, I must make it earn = to support 
me comfortably when it fails. ith $10,000 a 

ear, which I hope to have before long, I can 

ve elegantly in Itaty. In London or New York 
I could not do it as I would like.” Signor Four, 
our Irish friend and basgo, is also a good business 
man. He has not saved quite as much as Cam- 
Pantnt, but is thrifty and careful, investing his 
earnings in pap ee saga and consols, and pre- 
paring for the down grade, which all must de- 
» musical or unmusical, provided they live 

long mow. 

—The Pope is becoming hatefal to certain 
home residents in the Vatican. Me has been 
looking into his chamber and culinary depart~- 
ments, and found that by discharging two-thirds 
of his servants, which he has done, he can live 

as comfortably—indeed, more so—than lhe 

with the little army of experienced sinecur- 

ists which he found in occupation and has pre- 
termitted. 


—General Ricwarp Tarior, who died in this 
city a few days since, was one of the best gener- 
als in the Confederate army during the late war. 
He was also a fine scholar, and a brilifant man 
in society—high-toned, graceful, witty, with a 
rare power of adapting himself to the circum- 
stances and company of the moment. To men 
of a younger generation he was_ particularly 
charming. When the faster members of the 
Prince of Wales’s set would meet at the Mar!l- 
borough, he would discuss coaches with Lord 
CaRineTon, cock-pheasants with Lord AyYLzs- 
ForD, and the latest horse-race with Lord 
Cuaries Barzesrorp. In the Park, with the 
Princess and children, his manner was redolent 
of antique chivalry. At the TurfClab he would 

ge handicaps with Admiral Rovs, and help 
Lora EBERY make his book for the New- 
market meeting. At the Atheneum. he would 
eross literary swords with Sir Cuarxies DiLKeE, 
and at the United Service would discuss military 
tactics with Sir Gannet Wo sexe? and Lord Na- 
Prer of Magdala. Nothing came amies to him. 
Gzores Orro TREVELYAN, nephew of Lord Ma- 
OAULAY, read hie articles in the North American 
Review, ard said there was in him the stuff of a 
military writer. Statesmen listened with 
it to his dissertations on the American Con- 
stitation. Von Mo.Txz himeelf gave in his hon- 
or the dinner at which he met Prince Bismarck. 
Every where he spread about him the charm of 
his personalitypand nothing distinguished him 
from the crowd of raconieurs more than this 


that his conversation was never forced or out 


of place, never labored or prepared beforehand. 
wellin up naturally from the stores of a natu- 
rally mind. ° 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Concrzss: The committees of the House 
were ult.—The debate on the 
Army Bill was begun in the Senate on the ld4th. In 


of the rules to a resolution against any tariff or 
fi legislation this session. 


at It required a two- 
thirds vote, but received only 108 to 117. Twenty 


men these 

ten were New York State.—On the 16th, the 
Vice- ha been called away by illness in 
his family, Mr. Thurman was chosen temporary Pres!- 
t Senate. the House, Mr. Chalmers of- 


rejected by the in Commi of the Whole.— 
On the 16th, General Wade Ham of South Cero- 
lina, was sworn in as Senator. The Speaker of the 
peer gags pm ee Ss enter tee 6 commenlttes to 
report a u 4 petition withou ng tor a ret.- 
qrunce to the toune. Under this tuling Mr. Alexander 
Sestenn ost ir Ganges Suto 

. . ut was Over 
ruled. The Potter biil te tater all Southern claius to 


: 
: 


of Claims was voted down in the House. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


An attempt was made to assassinate the Czar of 
» While he was taking his usual 
I ‘The name of the would- 
be is Aiexander Solovieft. He is a school- 
ment of Pskov. 
It is poopie that the Ekowe relief 
—- . on the —-. It sr eempeses 
6000 men, oe rane, cannon, sev rocke 
ta 118 wagons, pack-mvules, All was well 
column up to the 80th of March. Colonel 
on that sigualed from Ekowe that he 
could see the head of the column intrenching on the 
Amatodala River. Colonel Pearson signaled on the 
a ot were ill and 50 
H his men would be able 
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iH CANADA’S REAL HOME RULE. 


civilizing colonigl savages.” 


u care 
y BEACONSFIELD (to Lorne). “Good boy, not to act on your own responsibility, but to come and ask your mamma first. Bat we are rather too busy just pow with. 
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VIAN. oo 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Daan Men's Snozs,” “ Hostaczs ro 
Forruws,” “ Ax Ores Varvior,” rro., Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
A FOOL'S PARADISE. 


Ar Ashbourne preparations had already begun 
for the wedding in August. It was to be a wed- 
ding worthy a duke’s only daughter, the well-be- 
loved and cherished child of an adoring father 
and mother. Kinsfolk and old friends were com- 
ing from far and wide to assist at the ceremony, 
for whom temporary rooms were to be arranged 
in all manner of places. The duchess’s exquisite 
ooh Oe et etic’ ecthagtots 
mitory. Lodges eepers’ cottages were 
utilized. Every nook and corner in the ducal 
mansion ‘would be full. 

“ Why not rig up a few hammocks in the near- 
est pine plantation ?” Rorie asked, laughing, when 
he heard of all these doings. “One couldn't have 
a better place to sleep in on a sultry summer 

$ i” 

is ces tse a ball for the tenantry, in the 
evening of the wedding day, in a marquee on the 
lawn. The gardens were to be illuminated in a 
style worthy of the chiteau of Vaux when Fou- 
quet ‘was squandering a nation’s revenues on 
lamps and fountains and venal friends. Lady 
Mabel protested against all this fuss. 

“Dear mamma, I would so much rather have 
been married quietly !” she said. 

“My dearest, it is all = papa’s doing. He 
is so proud of you. And then we have only one 
daughter; and she is not likely to be marfied 
more than once, I hope. Why should we not 
have all our friends round us at such a time ?” 

Mabel shrugged her shoulders, with an air of 
repugnance to all the friends and all the fuss. 

“ Marriage is such a solemn act of one’s life,” 
she said. “It seems dreadful that it should be 
performed in the midst of a gaping, indifferent 
crowd.” 

“ Ny love, there will not be a creature present 
who can feel indifferent about your welfare,” pro- 
tested the devoted mother. “If our dear Rod- 
erick had been a more distinguished person, your 


been a crowd of idle spectators.” 

“ Poor Roderick!” sighed Mabel. “It is a pity 
he is so utterly aimless. He might have made a 
career for himself by this time, if he had chosen.” 

“ He will do something by-and-by, I dare say,” 
said the duchess, excusingly. ‘“ You will be able 
to mould him as you like, pet.” 

“T have not found him particularly malleable 
hitherto,” said Mabel. 

The bride elect was out of spirits, and inclined 
to look despondently upon life. She was suffer- 
ing the bitter pain of disappointed hopes. “The 
Tragedy of a Skeptic ” despite its depth of 
thought, ite exquisite typography, and vellum-like 
paper, had been a dire and irredeemable failure. 
The reviewers had ground the poor little aristo- 
cratic butterfly to powder upon the wheel of ridi- 
cule. They had anatomized Lady Mabel’s in- 

volved sentences, and laughed at her erudite 
phrases. Her mild adaptations of Greek thought 
and fancy had been found out, and held up to 
contempt. Her petty plagiarisms from French 
and German poets had been traced to their source. 
The whole work, so smooth and neatly polished 
on the outside, had been turned the seamy side 
without, and the knots and flaws and ravelled 
threads had been exposed without pity. 

Happily the book was anonymous: but Mabel 
writhed under the criticism. There was the 
crushing disappointment of expectations that had 
soared high as the topmost throne on Parnassus. 
She had a long way to descend. And then there 
was the sickening certainty that in the eyes of 
her own small circle she had made herself ridic- 
ulous, Her mother took those cruel reviews to 
heart, and wept over them. The duke, a coarse- 
minded man at best, with a soul hardly above 
guano and chemical composts, laughed aloud at 
his poor little giri’s failure. 

“It’s a sad disappointment, I dare say,” he 
said. “But never mind, my pet; you'll do better 
next time, I’ve no doubt. Or if you don’t, it 
doesn’t much matter. Other people have fancied 
themselves poets, and have been deceived, before 
to-day.” 

“Those horrid reviewers don’t understand her 
poetry,” protested the duchess, who would have 
been hard pushed to comprehend it herself, but 
who thought it was a critic’s business to under- 
stand every thing. 

“Tm afraid Ihave written above their heads,” 
Lady Mabel said, piteously. 

Roderick Vawdrey was worst of all. 

“ Didn't I tell you *The Skeptic Soul’ was too 
fine for ordinary intellects, Mab ?” he said. “ You 

*lost yourself in an ocean of obscurity. You knew 
what you meant, but there's no man alive who 
could follow you. You ought to have remember- 
ed Voltaire’s definition of a metaphysical discus- 
sion—a conversation in which the man who is talk- 
ed to doesn’t understand the man who talks, and 
the man who talks doesn’t understand himself. 
You must take a simpler subject, and use plainer 
English, if you want to please the multitude.” 

Mabet had told her lover before that she did 
not aspire to please the multitude, that she would 
have esteemed such cheap and tawdry success a 
humiliating failure. It was almost better not to 
be read at all than to be appreciated only by the 
average Mudie subscriber. But she would have 

Jiked:some one to read her poems. She would 


ee eee one sndennion bes. 


wy 





of A ? should the lover be loss sincere 
husband? I will be truthful even at the 
risk of offending you.” 

“ Pray do,” cried Mabel, with ir- 
ritation, “Sincerity is such a thing. 
No doubt my critics are sincere. give me 
the truth.” 

Rorie saw that his betrothed’s 
was @ subject to be carefully avoided in the fu- 
ture. 


“ My poor Vixen,” he said to himself, with, oh! 
what deep regret! “perhaps it was not one of 
the least of your charms that you never wrote 


“ How do mean ?” 
“You have given the world 


iterary 
part of ‘Faust!’ He was too wise for that, and 
wrote himself into popularity with a clap-trap 
novel,” 

“T could not write a clap-trap novel, or clap- 
trap verses,” si Lady Mabel. “If I can not 
soar above the c I will never spread my poor 
little wings again.” 

“Then you must be content to accept your 
failure as an evidence of the tendencies of an es- 
sentially Philistine age—an age in which people 
admire Brown, and Jones, and Robinson.” 


Here Lord Mallow gave a string of sac- 
Tificing the most famous reputations of the age 
to Mabel Ashbourne’s vanity. 


bleeding heart of the poetess. She was deeply 
grateful to Lord Mallow. This was indeed sym- 
pathy. How different from Roderick’s clumsy 
advice and obtrusive affectation of candor! Mabel 
determined 


among the 
Lord Mallow did not care about riding under 
an almost tropical sun, nor did he care to expose 


See Se ee See eee 
flies ; so he went about with the duchess and her 
he 


conscious love with Lady Ma- 
bel every day during-the er 
beauty, her culture, her her 


love, by a t man. 
times, . The list of thie Adals Sb had testdeped 
stretched backward to the dim remoteness of boy- 
hood. But to-day, awakening all at once to a keen 
perception of his hapless state, he told himself 
that he had never loved before as he loved now. 

He had been hard hit by Miss Tempest. Yes, 








being carried on upon rather an extra 
a aks too aunties caste at aan tad 
Mallow was always at hand, in the 

scissors and ad the hose, in the 





pases from a courtship between 


opposition from paren 
Salat aulal deaplines cans ports 
The speakers were a of young ladies, who 
idle hour 
Nig a arp after breakfast 
“Lady Mabel is just the sort of girl no man 
could be desperately in love with,” said another. 


“T think I know—” 


I would go through this labor,’ he says, ‘if 
were not to halve the success? Halve the labor 


iff 


not looking happy. persia. poss: lint a 
ith and 


fallen pine needles, he saw that there were tears 
upon her drooping eyelids. 
There are moments in every man’s life when 


with an air of sympathy so real that the lady for- 
got to be offended. 
“Forgive me for having surprised your tears,” 
he murmured gently. o 
“TI am very foolish,” she said, bl deeply, 
as she became aware of the hand hers, 
and suddenly withdrawing her own; “but there 


are passages of Dante that are too 
“Qh, it was Dante!” exciaimed Mallow, 
one 6 ee 
e looked down at the page on her 
“Yes, naturally.” ~ 
She had been about Paolo and Fran- 


Mallow leaned down and read the lines 


in a low voice, slowly, with 
and then he looked at Mabel Ash’ 

P and at the landscape Lda thaw, a oes 
glow and glory of the summer looked 
back to the lady, with his hand still on the book. 

strangeness of ‘the they 


authorized love. It was all very well to admire 
as the 
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yy like an actor who has missed his cue. 
“Since I have known T have been at 
tes hapes wbd tos Same Happy—unspeak- 
ably happy in your society; miserable in the 
wledge that I could never be more to you 
than a unit-in the crowd.” 
“You were a deal more to me than that,” 
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she took pity upon him, 
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the hearti 


had been upheaved since the 
its, the shells found were, 


@ adjacent waters; and, 


those which constitute the bulk of eposits 


of a similar character in New 
The peculiarities of the shell h 


in fragments and in nearly 


limtied = This view 
uen ndoned, 
ares | traces of cann 


ed, and broken in 
the deer bones, ei to 
ing utensil or to extract the marrow. 

é fact that the Ainos, even in their most 


condition at the — time, are a gen- 

ave never shown the 
slightest tendency to cannibalism, is, in Profess- 
or Morse’s mind, conclusive proof that we have 
here evidence of a race anterior to the Ainos 


ie, harmless race, and 


and nye 


robably prior to the geologi 
changes wh 


appear to have taken place 





Major Prnro, the leader of the Portuguese Af- 


rican expedition, announces by tel hb from 
Pretoria that he has virtuall Africa 
from the west coast, It is t that his 
route must to some extent coincide with that 


The Duke of Genoa is said to be 
™ preparations for an extensive ori 


tion from Venice, vid Suez, Aden, an 





Si to China and Japan, and subsequent- 
ly to Australia and New Guinea. 

Dr. Gurwarp whose exploration of 
Africa we have vat peer 5 hg has been 
heard from, vid Sok tiles south of Tripo- 
li, at the foot of the k Moun 
hinen een to be stalsipped uy clin oa 

owa, un ou! an 
establishinent of its kind, is about ‘4 a 






guish and that their supremacy as orna- 
ments is seriously threatened. Tt therefore be. 
Sed some meine fy wae res trio 
arated from the artificial. Among the gems 
which of late have been simulated are the tur- 
ron nee aren as produced in 

all the physical [racing é tthe m Sev : 
oF nen ee as follows pe 
placed in a small covered platinum. crucible, 
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the crucible opened, he pect 
turquois, a deep brown-black earthy 
or mass remains. the 
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were half a mile from 
what he afterward 
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com with those of other parts of the worl 
pote y= the great abundance of poco! | bot 


» however, he subse- 
lally when he found 
— Large fragments of Ea ame mg: ni 

ts oO © human femur, 
jumerus, 7 radius. were found, widely scatter. 
recisely the same manner as 
‘them into a cook- 
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of a pure blue to ish-blue color, which is 
e hie and there with brown- 
ow the surface, as with cuprous ox- 


Tt is stated that. is on foot for the es- 
tablishment of a prec aoe ns on the 
south coast of New arrangements 
re all been gg eee ot 
already Communication 

vag ly pe is to be maintained by a 
poem te ga eable, . ; ee of life except 
lawyers is represented. & number of men 
of science have enlisted. 


Swiss are delighted at the dis- 
of a canoe in the Lake of 
Nonchatel, to be the finest specimen of the 


sort that has ever come to light in Switzerland. 
It is hollowed out of a P prea of oak, and 
is about twenty-six feet long, thirty-nine inches 
wide, and twenty-six inches . It is well 
finished and in a perfect state of preservation. 
, and cw nah is curved 
aes 
a ng-piace. 

but there are fedieations 
canoe is large snongh 
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ey 
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contribution to aquarial sci- 
‘ the ApPLetons in 
the publication ofa work entitled Ocea 
W. 
A AMON—a 


forms of marine animals, especially polyps, in 
od of many years. any 
of the radiates in par- 
ticular are indicated in Mr. Damow’s book, which 
containg all the details necessary for the man- 
agement of marine and fresh-water aquaria. 


A valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Alaska has lately been published as a Congres- 
sional document by Wiuiu1ux GovUvERNEUR 
Morris. This gentleman, who isa special agent 
of the Treasury Department, has lately visited 
that country, and reports in detail upon the con- 
dition of the Indians and the natural resourees 
of ‘a country. > yA preg recent writ- 
ers, he 6) & very hly of the resources of 
the Terrhary, showing that in its precious met- 
els, coal, timber, and its fisheries it deserves a 
much higher appreciation than it at present en- 
ors - The penne condition of the Indian 

is dwelt upon at length, and he refers to 
the importance of establis ing laws by which 
life and property may be rendered safe. It is a 
singular anomaly that at present there is no 
provision for the punishment of theft, murder, 
and other crimes ey the person and proper- 
ty. Mr. Mornis thinks the time is not far dis- 
tant when with proper legal protection many 
settlers will enter the country and open up its 
boundless resources, 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Treee Jately resided in an Ayrshire village a man 
who oe ay to write an etymological dic onary of 
the ei language. Being asked what he under- 
stood word “pathology” to mean, he answered, 
with gy oy and confidence, “ Why, the art of road- 





A Horr.—A little Srogenne! who wag hangry one 
night at bed-time, but didn’t like to ask direct ly for 
amaed more to eat, put it in this way: “ Mother, 
little who starve to death happy after they 


A good big slice of bread and butter was the 


are 
die?” 
answer. 





Hearriess Sormwvist. “Miss Adelina, permit me to 
ask your acceptance of my hand—” 
Guanine Maren, “On, professor, so sudden—” 
“ My—er—hand- 


book of the Buddhist chol and ethno! of 
the Hindooa,” ow °C Collapee of OM. 





Two countrymen were looking at & watch “ marked 
down” in a show window, which, ey ape virtues 


showed the of the month, day of week, an 
the phases of moon, Wed | You call that much 
of a thing ?” said one. “ Where I live m can bay a 





Tartor (to customer). “I don’t understand your style 
of doing — Your salary is big enough to enable 
you to pay your bills,” 


out of my sa ” 
Tatton. “ Well?” 
Customen, “Well, I haven’t saved any thing.” 


A map went home tie other and fonnd his 
house locked up. Getting in as he one on 
‘found on the table a note from 

his wife: “1 ae ee out; you will find the door- 


dcor-step. 








i ing for church, 
th them. He was 
«Well, "returned he," you'd letter tex 
tter take 

x when I get bigger I may not want to go." 
‘The parents eaw the point ; he taken. 


The inhabitants of are to get hold 

thonsand quart of tomatoes a hind or; ~ 
cane esa new of gun- 

powder, Their old blanderbusses wouldn't go o 
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“ Yea, gentlemen of {he jury, you 
will restore my persécuted ¢lfent 
little oan who—” 








“There's music in the heir,” ioaned the young hus- 
band ashe reached for the paregorie botti. 





Paterfamilias looks over his pam, lowefts his 
. fo it beer = t yop ys 
Oey daughter, appears to me that you 
look in the mirror a great many unn times.” 


and over again to uently 
old gentieman went on with 
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THE DEFENSE OF LUCKNOW. 
Br ALFRED TENNYSON. 


DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
Dean Princess, living Power, if that, which lived 
True life, live on—and if the fatal kiss, 

Been of tens he OA Sere on 


And thine Imperial mother smile again, 
May send one ray to thee! and who can 
Thou—Engiand’s Engiand-loving daughter—thou 
Dying so English thou wouldst have her flag 
Borne on thy coffin—where is he can swear 
But that some broken gleam from our poor 
May touch thee, while remembering thee, I 
At thy pale feet this ballad of the deeds 
Of England, and her banner in the East ? 


a 





THE DEFENSE OF LUCKNOW. 
L 

Banner of England, not for a season, O banner of 
Britain, hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle-cry! 

Never with mightier glory than when we had rear’d 
thes on high 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege of 
Lacknow— 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever we raised 
thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of Eng- 
land blew. 

tr. 

Frail were the works that defended the hold that we 
held with our lives— 

Women and children among us, God help thém, our 
children and wives! 

Hold it we might—and for fifteen days or for twen- 
ty at most. 

“ Never surrender, I charge you, but every man die 
at his post!” 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence the 
best of the brave: 

Cold were his brows when we kiss’d him—we laid 
him that night in his grave. 

“ Every man die at his post !” and there bail’d on our 
houses and halls 

Death from their rifie-bulleta, and death from their 
cannon-balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and death at our 


slight barricade, 

Death while we stood with the musket, and death 
while we stoopt to the spade, 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the wounded, for 
often there fell 

St:tking the hospital wall, crashing thro’ it, their shot 
and their shell, 

Death—for their spies were among us, their marks- 
men were told of our best, 

So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the brain that 
could think for the rest; 

Bullets wouid sing by our foreheads, and bullets 
would rain at our feet— 

Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels that 
girdled us round— 

Death at the glimpse of a finger from over the 
breadth of a street, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and the pal- 
ace, and death in the ground! 

Mine? yes, a mine! Countermine! down, down! 
and creep thro’ the hole! 

Keep the revolver in hand! You can hear him—the 
murderous mole. 

Quiet, ah! quiet—-wait till the point of the pickaxe 
be thro"! 


Click with the pick, comiing nearer and nearer again 
than before— 7 

Now let it speak, and you fire, and the dark pioneer 
is no more; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of Eng- 
land blew. 

TIL. 

Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many times, and it 
chanced on a day 

Soon as the blast of that under-ground thunder-clap 
echo’d away, 

Dark thro’ the smoke and the sulphur like so many 
fiends in their hell— 

Cannon-shot, muskei-shot, volley on volley, and yell 
upon yell— 

Fiercely on all the defenses our myriad enemy fell. 

What have they done? where is it? Ont yonder. 
Guard the Redan! 

Storm at the Water-gate! storm at the Bailey-gate! 
storm, and it ran 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every 
side 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily drown’d 
by the tide— 

So many thousands that if they be bold enough, 
who shall es<ape? 

Kill or be kill'd, live or die, they shall know we are 
soldiers and men! 

Ready! take aim at their leaders—their masses are 
gapp'’d with our grape— 

Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave 
flinging forward again, 

Flying and foil’d at the last by the handful they 
could not subdue ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 

IV. 


Handful of men as we were, we were English in 
heart and in limb, 


Strong with the strength of the race to command, 


to obey, to endure, 

Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung 
bat on him; 

Still—could we watch at all points? we were every 
day fewer and fewer. 

There was a whisper among us, but only a whisper 
that past: 

“ Children and wives—if the tigers leap into the fold 
unawares— 

Every man die at his post—and the foe may outlive 
us at lest— 


Roar upon roar in a moment two mines by the 
enemy sprung 
Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our poor 


palisades. 
Riflemen, true is your heart, but be sure that your 
hand be as true! 
Sharp is the fire of aseault, better aim'd are your 
, fusillades— 
we hurl them to earth from the ladders to 
which they had clang, 


i 





Twice from the ditch where they shelter we drive 
them with $ 


Men will forget what we suffer and not what we do. 
Bui to be satdior ail Gay and bo sentinel lt thev’ the 
wren ar sees “ih saan Some alan ale tata 
Raphi ant ren te Cn Gahaen, aad neetings ook 


soundings to arms, 
Ever the labor of fifty that had to be done by five, 
Ever the marvel among us that one should be left 


alive, 

Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loop- 
holes around, 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in 
the 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract 
skies, 

i a a aE eee 

a oy the breezes of May blowing over an 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that would not 
be heal’ 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless 

Torture and trouble in vain—for it never could save 
usalife, . 

Valor of delicate women who tended the hospital bed, 

Horror of women in travail among the dying and 

Grief for our perishing children, and never 8 moment 


fi 7 
‘Toll and inciteble weartness, faltering hopes of relief, 
Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher'’d for all that 


we knew— 

Then day and night, day and night, coming down on 
the still-shatter'’d walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon- 


balis— 
But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew. 


VIL. 
Hark cannonade, fusillade! is it true what was told 


fell mutineers! 
Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our 
ears! 
All on a sudden the utter a jubilant shout, 
Havelock’s glorious answer with con- 


quering 4 

Forth from their holes and their hidings our women 
and children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock’s 


good fusileers, 
Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander wet 
with their tears! 


“Hold it for fifteen days!” we have held it for 
eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of 
England blew. . ; 





THE STEWART ART GALLERY. 


Tue mansion of the late Mr. Srzewarr contains, 
as is well known, one of the most magnificent 
private art galleries in the world. However the 


ee oe 
collections of many connoisseurs, apartment 


view, for only great favor can gain admission for 

stranger to these sacred precincts. With 
this engraving before us we will, therefore, en- 
deavor to recall some of the masterpieces that 
have found an appropriate place in this magnifi- 
cent One painting which at the time of 
its first a} provoked much criticism, but 
which a feeling of patriotism induced many to 
honor, was an representation of the 
United States of America, painted by M. A. Yvon 
expressly for Mr. Srewanr. four States 
appear in this composition around the 
symbolic figure of the Reput hand rests 
mi Wisdom. eee 2 ane e 
i ts just in the cos- 
tumes and with peg bent mae Po 


native countries. One of our great rivers is 
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few inferior pictures in the Srrw- 
but one which bears the name of a 
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and perhaps all her kindred, have been destroyed 
by her foes, and she alone preserved as a treasure 
Te eee ay eee 
among barbarian strangers, un pressure 
of a full recollection of the calamitous events 
which have brought her to her present state, and 
she stands exposed to the gaze of the people she 
abhors, and awaits her fate with intense anxiety, 
tempered, indéed, by the support of her reliance 
upon the goodness of God.” The two other stat- 
ues by Powsrs both represent Eve. The one 
shows the mother of our race before the Fall. 
The second is called “Paradise Lost,” and she 
stands with the apple held to her breast, gazing 
See eee RENE ee Sle yee 

It is impossible in the space allowed us to 
even mention all the positively world-renowned 
works of art that have found their way into this 
gallery. Rosa Bonnevr's “ Horse Fair” is here, 
and many others which, if their names were re- 
called, would awaken recollections of the time 
when their first exhibition caused a furor in art 
circles. It has been suggested that it was Mr. 


! 
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of art treasures should be within reach 
of the public, esyomntt naples sadam oo 
been heard of the matter, neither were de- 
tails of any scheme ever promulgated. Did these 
treasures exist abroad, they would probably be 
the property of the government, and thus open 


to the view of the people. Time 
however, before we shall have pub 
filled with the rarest jucts of artistic genius, 


such as abound in the Old World. 


H 





JOTTINGS FROM PARIS. 
[Connusronpence or Hanren’s WEEKLY.] 


Dates ie ae Tee Be es 
Princely Whim. 

Panu, March 29, 
Pants has risen again from her ashes of siege 
and Commune, but at the moment of public in- 
terest in the question of amnesty the eye strays 
involuntarily to such grim relics of the storm as 
the Tuileries, the Council of State, or the Palace 
oS ro Leaken, of. Senne, ae eee res eet 
dows, walls, and dismantled chambers, 
visible th See coetne, Slee 
tongues of of every t. At 
least these ruins bear witness to misdirected zeal 
on the part of the Communists, to whose return 
M. Victor Hugo has contributed one thousand 
francs. The friends of the Commune must ad- 
A ately. bbial. of 
A sta the Rue de Grenelle, Fau- 


the state apartment, with its bronze statues, am- 

ber satin a phi 

vases and lamps, sented 0-4 Sohlanen 

any tenant may ork « loteg ee 

mansion, from first floor to modest mansarde. 

ato Gerken ab are x 

irrespective of 

that the Paris salon has pigs 

bem eo ener per aeayiaiars wt? waa 

union pleas: rat i sad 8 

ing and graceful hostess, to be found in 

ar tp Yet the true Parisian is aware 

that his is an element of the to be re- 

called in tender musings and mem- 
; has 
. 

stifled the delicate esprit of the salon; the last 
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Where can now be found the salon described 
by Henri Heine when he first visited Paris? 
“That which strikes me most are the different 
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the . The hero is annoyed; gentle Ma- 
dame frowns in her corner. The host- 
ess finally with, 


when he speaks to the King, before Parliament ?” 
“It is true, madame.” 
“How?” 
“On his knees, as I have said.” 
“But how ?” 


before the French Corinne. , 
“ Would that ali the world might see it!” she 





pa roe Aen ayes The fashion was 
antique, as as to-day the Oriental has 
‘banished the Gothic, or Renaissance from 
the drawing-room. The salon of Mademoiselle 
Contat was an atrium; her fauteuils, curule 
cake gunn lyre. tine pallentey d y 
od try and gayety 

of the court met here—the Vicomie de Ségur, 
Count Louis de Narbonne, the Marquis de Jan- 
court; while dramatists, now forgotten, 
Rind, Christophe ee Melods Inge. 

or 

naire. Se eee ae Sopeeny P0- 
Mars, in her bloom, 

Cae cen ele Gaaane and ovo 
artist, witty, beautiful, accom- 

plished, who infused much of the poetry of her 
own nature into her work. Madame Lebrun, 
ee oe Seem of te URS 
gallery at Florence, the girlish framed in a 
white turban, so often copied, had been banished 
ee ene me pores of Masts 


reveals lemoit as susceptib 

jealousy, despite her admiration for 

Mars. _ Florence, the manager of 
the Comédie a er 
she will play in the ! AS is too 
ill to appear as-Mantius, Mademoiselle Contat 
refuses. Then the manager must solicit Madame 
Petit, who is indisposed. The hostess bounds at 
the name of this rival. The company repress 
® smile, and her 


i 
; 
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ladies. Contat frowns, smiles, 
it would be wrong to compel a sick wom- 
an to act, and yields with her grandest 
These stars have all waned. Madame 
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of her day in her circle, defying the keen sar- 
casms of Napoleon with subtle feminine wit. 


Triomphe rises against a pale blue sky at one 
outlined against the moe 


the 

dren, robust bonnes, their rose-colored cap rib- 
bons harmonizing with the pink silk garments of 
their charges, ladies in seal-skin cloaks, fine as 
silk, and bordered with sable—all smile, observe, 
and linger in the sunshine, ready to discover 
amusement in each other. The most eccentric 
of diverse nationalities pass each other— 

men in shabby attire, with the aspect of stu- 
dents, and old ladies of the sisterhood of Miss 
Flites, whose. bonnets and quaint mantles might 
have been designed by Cruikshank. This is the 
salon left dismantled Paris, the Champs Elysées 
on a sunny afternoon, with the whole civilized 
world and the remote. East for its guests, while 
the city plays the smiling hostess. Arrrms. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 





Men’s for 
couragement of Moderation.’’ This association 
is thoroughly tical in its and tries to 
reach men ions in to the 


_ tice of drinking. It offers to members the 
of four The or red pledge, 


first, 
the signer to total abstinence; the or 
white pledan, an obligation not to drink dar- 
ing business hours; the blue is a pledge not to 
treat at Leow bars; the fourth, or the 
white, and blue, limits the signer to beer an 
wine, and these only during meals. Mr. Dopar, 
who has been a pronounced total abstainer for 
many years, and is now president of the National 
Temperance Society, welcomes business 
men a8 co-operators in the work of reformation. 
When such men take up the task of giving a 
pera Ban the ae oe — D = 
we may hope for some change in the 

social habits of that t number of Americans 
who are outside of church obligations. If the 
wegen te habit of treating at public bars could 

abolished, a considerable part of American 
life would be revolutionized. 

There is no reason why the members of the 
new society should disparage the work al- 
ready accomplished oy the temperance reform- 
ers. It has been simp ’. immense. Mr. Dopes’s 
account of it is not in the least ex rated. 
Fifty years ago, he says, ‘‘there was hardly a 
family of any ae that sat down to dine 
without some kind of intoxicating drink on the 
table. Men were hardly expected to work on 


‘the farm or in the shop without their regular al- 


lowance. It was kept in every country store 
was used at all public gatherings, and was 
among the attendants at funerals.”” Al! this has 
= Mr. Dopeg has seen the chan 
with his own eyes, and has contributed largely 
to its accomplishment... 





‘Dr. Lormenr, the popular pastor of the Bap- 
tist congregation worshipping in the Boston 
Temple, has resi and his resignation hus 
been ted. Hewill gotoChicago. Among 
the reasons assigned by him for the change is 
the precarious state of his health for the last 
eighteen mouths. 


Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the associate of Mr. Moopy, 
will return home this spring. He speaks most 
favorably of the permanence of the work done in 
England five years ago. ‘‘It stands,’’ he says, 
“the test of time.” 





The bill for the reorganization of public eda- 
cation in France, introduced by M. JuLes Ferry, 
proposes to undo much that was done by the 
acts of 1875. It will, if carried, take away the 
name of university from all institutions not un- 
der the control of the state. This would be a 


heavy blow to the new Catholic universities. 


It also forbids the members of religious commu- 
nities not recognized by the state to teach, and 
would thus exclude the Jesuits, who have no 
tate ee y cote The Jesuits have now in 
and Algeria twenty-seven colleges, with 
teachers. 

Father Hyactnrag continues to preach to 
large audiences—so 1 indeed, that many 
persons are unable to obtain admission. No 
more is said in the Paris pa .of the irrever- 
ent conduct ofhis hearers. He has issued a little 
book in which the doctrines of the Church which 
he to found are set forth. . They ane; 

ion of the dogma of the i 
+ (2) the election 


The 
of the of bishops by 
ae Bible and the 1 Y seni By Baden rons 





of the perpen ey (4) the concession of the 
liberty of marriage to priests; (5) liberty and 
morality of confession. What is meant by the 
last point is difficult without the book itself to 
determine. 


The Cremation Society of = has met 
with aserious check. The Home Secretary, Mr. 
Cross, has refused his sanction to its = 
ings. He will not, therefore, permit the prac- 
tice of cremation either at the a oo 
“now in progress at Woking, or elsewhere, unti 





‘a general or special act of Parliament shall have 


been obtained sanctioning it.” If the society 

rsists, he will test the legality of cremation 
‘in a court of law, or appl to Parliament for 
an act to prohibit it, until Parliament has had 
an opportunity of considering the whole sub- 
ject." The objection to cremation that in many 
cases of murder it will defeat the ends of justice, 
is urged by the Secretary with great force. 


Dr. M‘Cosn, the president of Prineeton Col- 
lege, has published a paper in which he declares 
his conviction that there will be in a few years 
a dearth of Presbyterian ministers. He says: 
“The evil is not to be met by calling into active 
service the preachers who, from a variety of 
causes, have virtually retired from pastoral work, 
or have never entered on it.” One reason of the 
dearth of ministers is, no doubt, inadequate su 
port. No American Church has an adequa‘ 
sustentation fund. “In the Free Church of 
Scotland,” to quote further—“in the United 
Presbyterian, in the English Presbyterian, in the 
Trish and Australian Churches, there is a susten- 
tation fund, and the minimum stipend is equal 
to $1000 a year; in Australia, which is not so rich 
a country as America, it is $1500 a year.” The 
question of ministerial support is becoming a 
serious one in other Churches than the American 
Presbyterian. 


The relations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States to the “‘ Church of 
Jesus” in Mexico were well set forth in a recent 
ee Bishop Brepetu. The Church in 
Mexico will retain its independence; consecra- 
tion will be given to its bishops whenever its 
litu has been approved; and in examining 
this liturgy conformity to the principles of the 








. Anglican Prayer-book, rather than to its details. 


will be required. The Protestant Episcopal 
League, organized to aid the “ Church of Jesus,” 
rea Ay the year 1878 receipts to the amount 


’ A great advance in the treatment of the prob- 
lem of intemperance has been made in a report 
of a select committee of the British House of 
Lords. They have investigated the questions 
before them with more thoroughness than has 
ever before been attained by a committee of 
Parliament. The statistics presented are very 
important. They show that there is one drink- 
ing place to every 238 of the population of a. 
land ; that in 1872 the consumption of alcoholic 
ee was fifty-two per cent. more for each in- 
habitant than in 1860; and that the convictions 
for drunkenness have risen from 88,361 in 1860 
to 208,789 in 1876. With the increased con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks there has also 
been an increased constmption of tea and cof- 
fee in the period named. The cost of the liq- 
uors consumed has risen from £2 18s. 634d. per 
ene in 1860 to £4 9s. 03d. per head in 


From the politico-economical point of view 
this is a fearful waste of the resources of Eng- 
land. As competition in manufactures between 
all the foremost nations is now very close, the 
condition of the working-classes in any one of 
them b a@ questi f t. In in- 

uiring for remedies the Lords’ committee con- 

emn the Permissive Bilt now before Parliament; 
they, however, recommend the Gothenburg sys- 
tem. This the city of Birmingham is ay to 
atopt, and only waite for the necessary author- 
ization. Under the Gothenburg plan the local 
government assumes the liquor-selling busi- 
ness, regulates the number of public- houses, 
and aims to administer them so as to prevent 
all abuses. With regard to Sunday closing the 





‘committee suggest a compromise; they would 
greatly limit the hours given to selling on that 
ve 


“Thus with painful slowness the public 
conscience of England is ripening for a resolute 
grapple with intemperance. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Loaw exhibitions have never wavered in popularity 
since New York’s grand success during the Centen- 
nial summer. They have been held in many cities 
for the benefit of most worthy objects, and have em- 





braced the widest variety of articles. Not long ago- 


there was a large loan collection exhibited at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for the benefit of the public li- 
brary. Albany has had a successful exhibition of this 
kind, for the benefit of the city hospital. And now a 
loan collection of rare, curious, and antique articles is 


many quaint and curious relics, long hidden from 
public and perchance from private view, are drawn 
forth from secret receptacles most willingly when a 
call is made for them; for owners of old relics are 
usually fond of having their treasures seen by appre- 
ciative eyes. The Springfield Loan Exhibition in- 
cludes a long list of valuable articles, among which 
the department of old books and manuscripts is very 
full. One of the greatest curiosities is a manuscript 
copy of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, seventeen 
handred pages, written in old Latin about 1440. The 
ink is as black as if just written, and some of the 
pages are beautifully illuminated. Another 
volume, with a long title, is by William 

founder of Springfield, and was printed in 1650. New 
England is full of antique oddities—relics which 


unrevealed to the public. 


Téplitz, the famous Austrian watering-place, whose 
thermal springs suddenly stopped flowing last Febru- 





ary, is situated not far from the northern 
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part of the Déllinger colliery struck a water 
by the sudden influx of water twen 

lost. Three days afterward the Jevel of the 
began to sink, and within a week the or- 
drinking-water near Téplitz became 
apport of the inhabitants of Téplits 
12,000 in number—was derived from 
whose medicinal virtues drew thither 
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mation of the eyes; indeed, the trouble is almost epi- 


xceedingly 
streets responsible for this disease? Tho high epring 
winds have scattered the poisonous dust every where, 
not sparing the delicate tissues of the eye. And then 
ophthalmia is unfortunately very contagious, and its 
severity is modified only by the most scrupulous care 
and cleanliness, 


‘The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, we are 
informed, intend to make en effort to secure the Avery 
collection of porcelains for the Museum. 


On May 1 the Mercantile Library of New York in- 
tends to transfer its down-town office to Nos. 59, 60, 
and 61 Liberty Street. There, also, will be a spacious, 
well-lighted reading-room and library. It is the in- 
tention to connect this down-town office with the 
main library in Clinton Place by telephone, so that 
when any book desired is not at Liberty Street, it may 
be ordered from Clinton Place, and delivered in a short 
time. 








Trains on the New York Elevated Road are now 


expected to run every fifteen minutes during the 
night, between the Battery and Harlem. 





During her visit in Italy, Queen Victoria, with the 
Princess Beatrice, occupied a beantifnl villa at Bave- 
no, which belongs to Mr. Charles Henfrey, a great Eng- 
lish railway contractor. He is wealthy, and when he 
found his luxurious house was desired for the Queen, 
refusing to let it, he gave her the free use of it. The 
views around it are charming, and in every respect 
“ Villa Clara” is a residence well fitted for royalty. 





The little Prince Waldemar of Prussia, who recently 
died of heart-disease, was only eleven years old. From 
infancy he had been a delicate child, never giving 
promise of outgrowing the heart-disease from which 
he suffered. He held the rank of lieutenant in the 
Imperial Guards, and was fond of mingling with the 
soldiers at Potsdam, not far from the palacein which 
his father, the Crown Prince, resided. 





Madame Patterson Bonaparte was buried in a lot 
which many years ago she purchased expressly for her 
last resting-place. The funeral was private, by her de- 
sire, and the services of the simplest character. The 
walnut coffin, covered with a black cloth, bore a silver 
plate with the following inacription: “* Elizabeth Pat- 
terson. Born 6th February, 1785. Died April 4th, 
1879.” By the will all the real and personal estate of 
Madame Bonaparte goes to ber grandsons. Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte receives, in the terms of the will, 
“all histories of my life written by myself, all my 
diaries, my ‘Dialogues of the Dead,’ the letters re- 
ceived by me from various correspondents, and all 
manuscripts whatsoever belonging to me; also, the 
portraits of King Jerome, his grandfather, and that of 
myself—three heads on one piece of canvas, painted 
by Stuart; the cabinet portrait of myself painted at 
Geneva by Massot, and also the portrait made of me 
by Kinson.” 

Another highway robbery has occarred in this city 
—a lady robbed of a pocket-book containing $160 as 
she was walking in the street near Irving Place and 
Fifteenth Street. She was thrown to the ground, and 
the thief fied with his prize. Fortunately the lady re- 
covered her feet and her self-possession, and screamed 
for help while running after the rnffian. A crowd of 
people soon joined in the pursuit, and after a while a 
policeman turned up, who captured the thief. 
Is it any use to say that ladies should not carry thei: 
pocket-books conspicuously in their hands—at least 
not unless police officers can be found more easily 
than is usually the case ? 


Wild Indian life has beon {illustrated at the New 
York Aquarium by a band of Western Indians—nine 
Iroquois and two Comanches. Two of the Iroquois 
were bright young squaws. They all wore superb 
savage costumes, and their illustrations of Iidian life 


cost. But an 


sinking into the sea. Apparently the foundation is 
sandy, where it was supposed to be firm. 


A gentleman of Boston has made an offer to the 
farmers’ boys of York County, Maine, which will 





York County at least two years ; must be under sev- 
enteen years of age on the ist of June; must enter 
their names with the president of the York County 
Agricaitural Society on or before Mey 1; must do all 
themselves, except that they may have help 
or cultivating; and 
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[Copied from a Cartoon in a Recent Number oy the “ Pekin Mustrated Weekly.”) 
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“MBLIGAN MAN ALLER CLAZEE, ALLER WALKEE, ALLE LUNNER. 








Mar 3, 1879.] 
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“PAROLE’—THE AMERICAN WINNER OF THE NEWMARKET HANDICAP.—Drawn sy H, Srvut. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Ovr selection from the Exhibition this week is 
a fine historical composition by Worpsworru 
THompson, whose picture, aumbered. 320, hangs 
in the South Room. The artist goes back to 
our Revolutionary period fox his subj He de- 
picts a stately Vireinia mansion, “ all of the olden 


, 





time,” from which a band of patriots are prepar- 
ing to take their departure to join the army in 
the North. He calls it an episode of life in 
Virginia one hundred years ago; and so far as 
we know that life through book and tradition, 
he has succeeded admirably in reproducing its 
characteristics. His picture is very attractive, 
both as regards composition and color. 





THE WINNER OF THE RACE. 


Tue news of the victory won on English ground 
by Mr. Pierre Loru.arp’s famous little gelding 
Parole was received in this country with great 
satisfaction. This was the first race of the Amer- 
ican stable in England, and a triumph, to begin 
with, that was encouraging in the face of all the 


-& THE DEPARTURE.”—Wonoswota Toursox 





stoties that have been circulated recently about 
the horse being amiss, and which were kept afloat 
up to the last moment about his having pulled 
up lame in his exercise. Forty to che was quoted 
against him by the English sporting men for the 
City and Suburban, the day before, but nothing 
was said about the odds for the present race. 
At the last moment, however, the quotations in 
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were 100 to 15 against Parole; 7 to 
4 en wry Py F. Grerton’s bay colt Isonomy, four 


1 being good th: 
mp ee of pry race were as follows: 
of the Newmarket Handicap at 
Nee eee eee coamth, tanealy beckett 
declared oe by entrance, 3 each winners of a 


second to save its 8! ~Fy m 
of which 14 declared foil last mile and a half 


nie 
i 


the Beacon co 
Mr. Pizere Tana br. gE Parole, 6 by 
—— by Lexington, 116 Ibs. 2 
MINED a.< ca wae Coun cacscensecceseveceousooseane 


Mr. F. Grrrron’s b. c. OS amped years, by Sterling, 
dam Isola Bella, 124 Ibe. . .... 1.26. .esseceeeeeeee 
Count F. pe pohendonS += m. Lina, 6 Hagdhia. 100 he 
Monarque, or Mortimer, dam 
(Dred in Framce)....3.....cccececccesseccscesvces 
The winning horse, whose portrait is given on 
page 353, is a brown gelding six years old, stand- 
ing sixteen hands, and having no white marks. 
He was foaled in 1873 at Chestnut Hill, near 
Philadelphia, and was bought as a yearling by 
Mr. Lormtarp for $1000. He is by imported 
Leamington, out of Maiden ; she by Lexington, out 
of Kitty Clark, by Glencoe. Asa two-year-old he 
ran six times, winning the July and August 
stakes at Long Branch, and the Saratoga and 
Kentucky Stakes at Saratoga. As a three-year. 
old he was beaten early in the season by Vagrant, 
in the Kentucky Derby. He was amiss, and it 
was said that he should not have been allowed to 
run. He did not run again until the Saratoga 
meeting, when he beat Tom Ochiltree for the 
All-aged Stakes. Tom then beat him for the 
cup, but Parole again turned the tables by tak- 
ing the Sequel Stakes. He next won the All- 
aged Stakes at Jerome Park. After that he was 
beaten at Baltimore by Vigil, both for the Dixie 
and Breckinridge stakes. As a four-year-old he 
won the Woodburn Stakes, the Saratoga Cup, 
and the Summer Handicap. He also beat Vir- 
ginius and Glasgow in a dash of a mile and a 
half, even weights. At the Jerome Park meet- 
ing he captured the Maturity Stakes, the Grand 
National Handicap, and the All-aged Stakes. 
Parole’s next and most famous victory was the 
race of two miles and a half with Ten Broeck 
and Tom Ochiltree in Baltimore, October 24, 
1877. Ten Broeck was a favorite at large odds. 
He sold for $1200, Tom Ochiltree $400, and Pa- 
role $335 in the pools. Parole came in gallant- 
ly two. lengths in front of Ten Broeck, and six 
lengths ahead of Tom Ochiltree. Last season 
Parole ran ten races, winning eight, including the 
Baltimore, Monmouth, and Saratoga cups. 





Sxurr or dust of any kind, and strong, caustic, 
or poisoning solutions vate catarrh and 
drive it to the lungs. Dr. ’s Catarrh Remedy 
cures catarrh by its mild, soothing, cleansing, and 
healing properties. Each package prepares one 
pint of the Remedy ready for use, and costs only 
fifty cents. Sold by druggists. {4 om. } 





Ir is generally admitted that there cannot be any- 


ow of especially particalerty suited to use 

in this way; the power it as of im to the waters 

of the bath great soothing, Con inv’ 4 
ects, is peculiar to i 





ae ax Antipore for the poison of mosquitoes, 

, bees, and other annoying insects, Burnett's 

‘alliston contains a peculiar property, which neu- 

rae the poison, and allays the inflammation 
caused by the bites and stings —[Com.] 





Fronmiwe—For the Teeth and Breath, a the - 4 
liquid dentifrice whe 4 sees = 


Gator, No. 498 Oxford Street, London, and 
retailed everywhere in the United States.—[Com.] 





H. W. Jouxs’ Asbestos Liquid Paints are 
strictly pure Linseed-oil paints, and contain no 
water. They are the best and most economical 
Paints in the world.—{ Com. ] 





Brare’s Pitis.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Droggists have them.—{Com,} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


of the natural laws which 
nutrition 
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TURKISH CARPETS. 














We have a large and choice assortment of India, © 


Turkish, and Persian Carpets and Rugs of 
all sizes, Also, Camton Matting, which we are 
Offering at retail, and ladies are specially invited to 
examine ourstock. ARCHER & BULL, 
177 Water St., two blocks from Fulton Ferry. 


PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains, 


OHEAP AND DURABLE. 


$35, $45, $60, and $80. 


SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 


For Catalogue, address 
CHAPMAN & CO., Madison, Ind. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Great Sonth American Tonic, 
COCA BITTHRS. 


Sate Sess a Sean eneeee See St Ge Fare. 











QUICHUA COCA CO., 
72 William St., N. ¥. 








54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 











Cc. F. A. HINRICH 
English Archery, Lawn Tennis, &&o., 
NEW YORE. 


PATENTS 2oscgper @ Cor Washington, BO. 





‘CLOTHS, 









J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 


SILES, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted Dress dais | 40 
PRINTED COTION DRESS GOODS — 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application, 





BRANCH STORE: 
{rouxstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY, » NEW ¥ ORK. 


J. & ©. JOHNSTON. 











HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN’ SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 


82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 


‘| 85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
8%. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40, Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea..............sceceeees 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 18 
48. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon.................000 15 
4, Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 


4. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
41, The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 


49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
61. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 


52. That Artful Vicar............. Crecceececvcrece 16 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Harper & Broturrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
SS 





eee it Og 
HAVANA| 3. na ge joe camp bo 248 Oth AveNY. 





ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK 60. 


CHAM, Switzerland, and LONDON. 


18,000,000 


Cans of Anglo-Swiss Milk consumed in 1878. 


Popular favor is the best criterion by which to judge of the merits or 


uniform quality of any edible product. 


People do not carelessly consume any brand of milk at the rate of 
eighteen million cans per year if a better brand can be found. 

The public does not demand 900 car-loads of Anglo-Swiss Milk in one 
year without knowing why. Thousands, obviously, are of one mind that 


advantages are afforded by its use. 


An investment of a very few cents will cover the entire venture involved 


in a trial. 


Ask your Grocer for the Anglo-Swiss Milk or the “Milk-maid Brand.” 











reaps OK mann. 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, 
Wholesale only—Manufacturers of Table-Linen which 
will wear longer and look better during during wear than any 
other goods made. en A Ls 








MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 Johp 8t., N. Y¥. 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


ConrTains : 
A PENINSULAR CANAAN. By Howanzp Przz. 
WE Bightem Ttustrations, 
THE STUDY OF ART IN BOSTON. By G. P. 
With Twenty-five Tustrations. 
THE LIFE OF SONG. By R.H. Sropparp. , 
BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL.—III. 
By G. E. Wane, Jr. 
With Thirteen 


THE PIANO AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. By Jv- 
tus WiLcox. 
With Thirteen Tinstrations, 


SERENADE IN THE TROPICS. A Posm By Witt 
Waxiace Harney. __ 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. By Wii11am Worrzs. 
With Twenty-two Tlustrations. 


14m ALAS Da DAUGHTER. A Srory. By Mrs. 
With Two TUustrations. 


BEN AZIM’S CREED. ak Porm. By Fannie R. 
OBLNBON, 


MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN, By E. P. Warerte. 
MISS MAY. A Srozr. By Auton Penny. 


sous MRS. JARDINE. A Nove. By Donovan M. 
Crarx. 
With Three Ilustrations, 


THE RISKS OF ATHLETIC WORK. By Writ 
Buarxiz. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 





EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
With Two Iliustrations. 
j - 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........94 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “= “ ,,......400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 0M wsveuk +. 400 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......... cecsccesccccce 6 OO 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+..+.20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June aud De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
ADVERTISING. 

The extent and character of the circulation of Han- 
pae’s Wexxcy and Bazag render them advantageous 
mediams for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wzrxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz,$1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 

occupied as solid matter. 
Address 
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we cr ee 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 


A History of the English Church, from the 





Accession of Hénry VIII. to the Silencing of | 


Convocation in the Eighteenth Century. By 
G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and 
Rector of Waddington. With an Appendix, 
containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. By J. A. Srencer, 
8.T.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


This work is trustworthy. ** * There is no attempt 


evils them.-* © * The book is unusnally 
fall of facts, and is abundantly fortified by foot-notes 
con references to ackn Asi 


of the Church in England which is neither dry nor su- 
perficlal, one which betokens a proper appreciation of 
the nature and importance of the great principles un- 
derlying that history, and one which treats all the par- 
ties concerned in an honest, manly way. The volume 
cannot fail to win favor with all intelligent and candid 
readers; for it is, on the whole, the best that has yet 


ed in these pages.—The Churchman, N. Y. 


Pustusuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


OF DE OO oat of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


$100 Per Month 


| AND A $2 OUTFIT FREE, 


Agents wanted in every State to collect emall pictures to 
copy and enlarge to a beautiful imitation Oil-Painting. 
The biggest thing out. Send for Circulars, &c. Address 


T. W. VALENTINE, 
Box 872, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
-D®- 4- G. B. SIEGERT & SONS’ 

WORLD RENOWNED 


pene er BITTERS. 
invigorating tonic ie justly celebrated { 

















~ AGENTS, ATTENTION | 


i 
See = 


Squans, N.Y. 





HARPER'S 





Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 





GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 





Mailing Price. Jatroduction. Exchange. 
Harper's Introductory Geography 70 cents. 45 cents. 30 cents. 
3 School ss 2 4G..." 4 60 * 
ee Geographies yet publislied, being furnished at a lower price than any 
other Geographies of the same number of pages. 
furnish the dao bees facllitdon fot the stety of Joost . For this purpose, the United 
States is divided into A separate edition of the y is prepared for each 
OD) ote a to the general w the y of that group. This 
geography a full-page county map of each State in group, together with a 


viet Weak Wanteed beat nen tee Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vv Rhode — ane ag New a, A seg 


ware, Ohio Indiana, linia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 


Pennsylvania, Dela- 
Missouri, eg and Nebraska. 


r’s Geographies are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts 
of the United States, and have received the unqualified endorsement of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


E.C. Hawzrr, President of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
Asexaxpen Winoxt, late Chancellor of Syracuse 
2. Genny ewe TUinoie Industrial Uni- 
Png, a a me | Wi 
Newrow Ba: President x 
ee oo 
Se Sem Keer © Wet, Poet Mwy 
. E. Bonpan, Professor in Washington University, 
LE Bom 

Pees Pet, Sratiet of Sieman' Ole 
D. in Wi St. 
— ‘ashington University, 


Atonzo Angenetuy, President of University of Chicago. 

Atien B. Lemmon, Supt. of Public Instruction for the 
State of Kansas. 

Joun Fraser, late Supt. of Public Instruction for the 
State of Kansas. 

Tuomas Huwrss, President of the Normal College, New 

ork 

Joun.G. M‘Mywn, Prin. of Racine Academy, late State 

Supt. of Wisconsin. 


Wiiui1am F. Purirs, President of State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


L. D. Harvey, Supt. of Public Schools, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Joux M. Rem, Principal of Northeastern Normal 
School, Pardee, Kansas. 

A. Eommmsnant, Prefescer te diate Normat School, River 
Roserr aya Professor in State Normal School, 
© 5 Risen Pret gf Ste Repent Seton, Oath, 
Bow aap Seaning, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Cc. 2 Gowen, Supt Sess, Sapna Oty, Me, 


ee eee sa * 
Ross C. , Teacher of Geogra: State Normal 
School, Oshkoeh, Wis, ed ” 


T. J. Cuanzron, Supt. of Schools, Vincennes, Ind. 
Many De Lany, Teacher of Geography in State Normal 
oe acme tee, Wis. 


ay, Henn’ Dhol en —_- 
Wassee Gueneeant incsettiek Milids. re 
an BS. et ree a eee Srmat 


A. P; Krsser, Principal of State Normal Schoot, Ptym- 

J. C. Jonna, Supt. of Schools, East Saginaw, Mich. 

T. W. Cumwserr, Supt. of Schools, Flint, Mich. 

SB See wenen, Seeewtery ae Maas Pewee of Mngente, 

BB, Boeuas, Principal of State Normal Sho, Buf 

W. 8. Pzrsr, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

C.R. Pomznoyr, President of Slate Normal School, Kan- 
eas, 

Hewer E. Sawren, Supt. of Schools, Middletown, Conn. 

Samu. Suaw, Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis. 

J. H. Gross, Supt. of Schools for State of Delaware. 

4 See, er hee ere School, Ypsi- 


W. H. Payne, Supt. of Schools, Adrian, Mich. 
a ee oe 


James MacAuisrae, Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee, Wie. 
CS aereee, Pees of State Normal School, Farm- 
ington, e. 


+e President af State Normal School, Kirke- 

ae H. Russet, Principal of State Normal School, Worces- 

EB 8. Horxrns, Supt. of City Schools, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Schools, 


Boos Fey Chairman of the School Committee, 
J. Power Vice Prev of Asbury University, Ind. 





J. H. Hanson, Water- 
ieee Principal of Classical Institute, 





HARPER'S NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


LANGUAGE PRIMER... 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS . 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION . . 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL 


COMPOSITION in one volume. . $1 00 
Professor Swinton’s system of Language- 


Mailing Price, Introduction. Bachange. 
. 85 cents, 22 cents. 18 cents. 

Fe Roth as: a" 

3 Tee 45 “ 35 “ 

af SRC a6;...* 2: 


60 “ 45“ 
embodied in Harper's 


age Series is the greatest success in the history of educational literature. 


Langu 
it has made a complete revolution in the study of the English language 
- common schools, and has received the unqualified approval of many distin- 


im our 


guished educators in the country, including the following: 


A. Pantsu, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 
Aen cree of State Normal School, Geneseo, 


J. H. Groves, State Supt. of Schools, Smyrna, Del. 


versity, 
Se ee es Be 


ware, 
Ep 8: State Public In- 
WARD maaan, Arment Supt. of 


D. Burr, State Supt. of Schoole, Minn. 

Jno, M. Firemine, State Supt. of Schools, Tenn. 

B, @. Norrurop, Secretary of State Board of Educa- 
tion, Conn, 


Marans Baawn, Gevetaryay Mate Board of Bincatien, 


J. Ta B. Sans, Sut. of Mehecie, Detrott, Mich. 
HF. Hazsrmerton, Pee eee ae. 


Schools, 
J. H. Suan, Supt. of Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
BE Sane, POeueley Aaiem Sazxton's River, 


dion Meceaans tenet Rady Mane, an 
Cuanizs W. Feixenr, Supt. of Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 





J. P. Gross, Supt. of Plainfield, N. J. 


School, Bloomaburg, 
Jno. H. Hatpeman, State Normal School, Westfeld, 


. | D.C. Jomm, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn, 


H. D. MoCarzrar, State Normal School, Concordia, Kan. 
T.C. H, Vanon, State Normal School, Ky. 

W. F. Puz.rs, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Lzeuvxt 


It has also: been warmly approved by M. Buisson, Fellow of the University of France, os “the 
inductive method applied with wonderful skill to the study of the mother-tongue.” 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of Hanrer & Broruxns’ school and college text-books 
will be mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence 
books for examination, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 
With 96 Diustrations. , 


FROM EGYPT TO grimy mig: t Coengh Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South ‘Observa- 
tous of Jouraey made with Special Reference to 
the of the Israelites. 8. C. Bastierrt, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth Co 

Professor Ch 


—T With Maps and Tlaetrations Fro, Cloth, 


Til. 

MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. Ey the Rev. Wits 

M. Taytonz, D.D., Minister of the sonny Taber- 
New York’ City. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
Iv. 

OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Many Rosset: Mirrorp. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 2 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents, 

Vv. 
a a OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
W. Gorpon MoCasz. 3%mo, Paper, 2% cents; 
¢ 4 cents. vs 


six awe ON A SLAVER. A True Narrative. 
ps Bg pe WARD anne, 82mo, Paper, 20 cents; 


Vit. 
HEALTHY i ara By Frzexyvine Jenxm, F.R.S., 
fessor of Engineering in the University of Edin. 
Adapted to American Conditions. By 
Grorez ; &. Wasine, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 
— 88mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vill. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moruery, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per voluthe. 
The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
BY Wittram Minto. — Goldsmith. By 
Wituam sey By Professor Huxtery. 
y J. A. Symonns.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By R, Vterten: —Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Mor- 
180N.—Samuel Johnson. By Lesiix Steruxn. 


1x, 
GOLDSMITH’'S PLAYS: She eoeige to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies, By Otiver 
Gonpemitu. 38%mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


x. 

JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commerciai Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 382mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cente. 


. XI 
MODERN FRANCE, With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d'Etat of 1851 to the Present Time ; 
and aw Account of the Present Social, Military, 
Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Educational 
Condition of the French ‘eople. By Grorex M. 
Tow.s, 82mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


XIL 
BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buiunr. Edited, with a Preface ._~ 
a Soongat of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
Ww.8 B. Map and Sketches by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 
xii. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 
tory of the English Charch, ffom the Accession of 
Heury VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Centary. By G.G. Perry, M.A. With an 
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ENGLAND'S EASTERN TROUBLES, — 


to bay cer 


ish, and the numbers assembled were stated by 
friendly natives and spies, with the usual Afghan 
ex , to be in the eo regan of 12,000. 
Major Barrys, patrolling with the Guides cavalry 


a small body of friendly 
Kuan. The attacking 

- with- fourteen killed, while 
his own son and several men 


-in the defense 


This news determined the English to send out 
an expedition for the purpose of dispersing the 
Momunds, Early on the morning of the next 
day, February 7, a strong force marched from 
Jelalabad, under General MacrHerson, and cross- 
ed the river to attack the enemy, another force 
marching at. the same time from Basawal, under 
General Tytier, toward Chardeh, to co-operate 


with MacrHerson. oe locale of ar eyed 

st position was known to be south- 
roy, aol of the Jelalabad Valley, that is, op- 
posite to Girdi Kas, where the Cabool River flows 
out toChardeh. This part of the valley is known 
as Kamah. A small force, accompanied by a 
couple of guns, was sent on observation down the 
right bank ofthe river, to be ready in case the 
Momunds should make an attempt to retreat in 
that direction. The cavalry were ordered to push 
forward, so as to get in, if possible, between the 
Momunds and the hills, and thus cut them off 
from their retreat. For this purpose a plunge 
was made into the Kunar River by the Eleventh 
Bengal Lancers, as depicted in our engraving. 
This small stream is one of the most important 
in the vicinity of the Khyber. It flows down 
from a point close to the great Pamir steppe and 
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Bam-i-Duiiiah, or “ Roof of the World,” bringing 
with it 'a-large portion. of the drainage ef the 
Hindoo Coosh and the mountains of Kafirstan. 
It is one of the proposed lines of the new frontier, 
which, it-is said, ought to'go from Jelalabad to 
Chittral: by this river, and still onward by the 
same line to Cashmere. 

The troops were no sdoner across the river 
than. Major Cavacnant appeared with Kaatvu 
Kaan, the chief of Basoot. The latter district 
being divided. from Kamah by the Kunar River, 
the English were not in his territory ; but being 
a near and friendly neighbor, he is ugually of 
great service in gathering information. As the 
troops passed; the people of the villages came out, 
and seemed to be in a state of great excitement. 
After traversing some miles of well-cultiveted 
ground, the order was passed to the Goorkhas, 
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THE ZULU WAR—RETREAT OF FUGITIVES. FROM ISANDULA ACROSS THE BUFFALO RIVER. 
From a Sxercu sy Lizvrenant W. W. Lioyp, Twenry-rourta REGIMENT, AND Lizvrenant Smrru-Dorrien, Ninety-rirry REGIMENT. 


thirty in number. The downward course of the 


then up a tremendous hill, with my wet clothes 
Buffalo River was followed until a crossing-place 


and tied up his arm, Just as I had done it, Ma- 
and boots full of water. About twenty Zulus got 


of the few saved was Lieutenant Surru-Dorrren, a if 
jor Smrrn, of the artillery, came down by me, 


who were leading, to seek cover as soon as they | English resulted in the flight of their enemies, but 





went out beyond the nearest village. About the 
same time it was discovered that a ridge of hills 
which runs into the plain in this vicinity was 
filled with the pring The. cavalry had kept 
close in toward the hills, and shots were being 
exchanged. The infantry and mountain battery 
pushed oa to the south side of the projecting 
ridge, while a few of the Twentieth Punjab In. 
fantry began to scale jts crest. As they ascend- 
ed, the Momunds retired, a heavy fire being 
opened upon them from. a commanding point. 
While this was going on, the small-guns were got 
ready for action, and a few shells soon dispersed 
them. There were, however, a few Momunds still 
visible on a point higher up, and a second shell, 
also very well pointed, startled them into the con- 
viction that they were not out of danger, and they 
disappeared. Thus the proposed attack of the 





not in any thing like victory; neither was it pro- 
ductive of any good result, the Momunds sim- 
ply retiring to their mountain fastnesses. 


Our double-page engraving carries us to Zulu- 
land, and once more-we are upon the scene of the 
terrible slaughter at Isandula, the details of which 
have already been given in the Weekly, After 
the desperate combat a scene of utter confusion 
seems to have ensued, horse and foot, black and 
white, English ang Zulu, all in a struggling mass 
making their way gradually through the camp 
toward the road where the Zulus already closed 
the way of escape. Of what happened during 
that half hour even those who lived to tell can 
remember but little. Every man who had a horse 
attempted to escape toward the Buffalo River ; 
those who had none died where they stood. One 








who was the transport officer with Colonel Gixn’s 
column, and had been sent that morning by Lord 
CELMsrorD with a dispatch to Colonel Durnrorp 
at Rourke’s Drift, ordering him to join Colonel 
Puverng at the Isandula camp. He describes 
the fight, and then goes on to tell of the awful 
rush toward the river: “The ground there down 
to the river was so broken that the Zulus went 
as fast as the horses,and kept killing all the 
way. There were very few white men. They 
were nearly all mounted niggers of ours, fiving. 
This lasted till we came to a kind of pregipice 
down to the river Buffalo. I jumped off, and led 
my horse down. There was a poor fellow of the 


mounted infantry (a private) struck through the 
arm, who said as I passed that if I eould bind up 
his arm and stop the bleeding, he would be all 
right. 


I accordingly took out my handkerchief 





wounded, saying, ‘For God’s sake, get on, man ! 
the Zulus are on top of us.’ I had done all I 
eould for the wounded man, and so turned to 
jump on my horse. Just as I was doing so, the 
horse went with a bound to the bottom of the 
precipice, being struck with an assegai. With 
the strong hope that every body clings to, that 
some accident would turn up, I rushed off on 
foot, and plunged into the river, which was little 
better than a roaring torrent. I was being car- 
ried down the stream at a tremendous pace, when 
a loose horse came by me, and I got hold of his 
tail, and he landed me safely on the other bank, 
but I was too tired to stick to him and get on his 
back. I got up again and rushed on, and was 
several times knocked over by our mounted nig- 
gers, who would not even get out of my way; 








over the water and followed us up over the hill, 
but I am thankful to say they had not their fire- 
arms. I was the only white man to be seen, un- 
til I came to one who had been kicked by his 
horse, and could not mount. I put him on his 
horse, and lent him my knife. He said he would 
stly he was up he went 





catch me a horse. Di 
clear away. I struggle 
twenty miles off, at. ni 
who had escaped ( 
others who had be 
laager.” 

One of the most touching incidents of the af- 
fair at Isandula was the recovery of the colors by 
a little party who went out in search of them 
after the conflict was over. They started from 
the camp at Rourke’s Drift, and were less than 





at an almost. impassable drift was reached, where 
many brave fellows, after the carnage at Isandu- 
la, essayed to pass, and perished in the attempt. 
The route was strewn with dead bodies, those of 
natives composing the majority. At the crossing. 
place, Mr. Harsour, of Commandant Lonspa.e’s 
corps, succeeded in finding the “ Queen’s colors” 





by LoyspaLe’s men a few yards lower down. 

The colors. were borne back to the camp in 
triumph by the little cavalcade, and when Rourke’s 
Drift was reached, the soldiers left their dinners, 
or whatever occupation they were engaged upon 
overjoyed at the sight of lost flag regained. 
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As it was waved above their heads they gave three 
hearty cheers, first for the flag itself, then for 
Major Biacx and the volunteers who had recover- 
ed it. An eye-witness of the scene tells us: “ The 
major, in a few well-chosen words, then handed 
the colors tc Colonel Giyn, amidst loud huzzahs, 
and the colonel, with heart-felt emotion, on behalf 
of himself and his regiment, thanked the little 
band for the noble they had voluntarily un- 
dertaken and successfully performed.” 





(Begun in Hanrzr’s Werxuy No. 1164.) 


The Distracted Young Preacher. 


By THOMAS: HARDY, 


Avruor or “Tux Rervgn or tar Natrvs,” “ Far 
FRoM THE Manprne Crown,” “A Pam or 
Buve Eves,” rro., Ero. 





CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE TIME OF THE NEW MOON. 


Tur following Thursday was changeable, damp, 
and gloomy, and the night threatened to be windy 
and unpleasant. Stockdale had gone away to 
Swanage in the morning, to be present at some 
commemoration service there, and on his return 
he was met by the attractive Lizzy in the pas- 
sage. Whether from the tide of cheerfulness 
which had attended him that day, or from the 
drive through the open air, or from # natural dis- 
positiort to let by-gones alone, he allowed himself 
to be fascinated into forgetfulness of the hat and 
great-coat incident, and upon the whole passed a 
pleasant evening; not so much in her society as 
within sound of her voice, as she sat talking in 
the back parlor to her mother till the latter went 
to bed. Shortly after this, Mrs. Newberry re- 
tired. 

Before Stockdale left his room he remained 
standing by the dying embers a while, thinking 
of one thing and another, and was only aroused 
by the flickering of his candle in the socket as it 
suddenly declined and went out. Knowing that 
there was a tinder-box with matches and another 
candle in bis bedroom, he felt his way up stairs 
without a light. On reaching his chamber he 
felt on every possible ledge and corner for the 
tinder-box, but for a long time in vain. Discov- 
ering it at length, Stockdale produced a spark, 
and was kindling the brimstone, when he fancied 
that he heard a movement in the passage. He 


blew lrarder at the lint, the match flared up, and ; 


looking, by aid of the blue light, through the 
door, which had been standing open all this time, 
he was surprised to see a male figure vanishing 
round the top of the staircase, with the evident 
intention of escaping unobserved. The person- 
age wore the clothes which Lizzy had been brush- 
ing, and something in the outline and gait sug- 
gested to the minister that the wearer was Lizzy 
herself. 

But he was not sure of this, and, greatly ex- 
cited, Stockdale determined to investigate the 
peas and to adopt his own way for doing it. 

e blew out the match without lighting the can- 
dle, went into the passage, and proceeded on tip- 
toe toward Lizzy’s room. A faint gray square of 
light in the direction of the chamber window as 
he approached told him that the door. was thrown 
open, and that the occupant was gone. He turn- 
ed and brought down his fist upon the newel of 
the staircase: “It was she—I knew it; in her 
husband’s coat and hat!” 

Somewhat relieved to find that there was no 
robber in the case, yet none the less surprised, 
the minister crept down the stairs softly, put on 
his boots, overcoat;and hat, and tried the front- 
door, It was fastened as usual; he went to the 
back-door, found this unlocked, and emerged into 
the garden. The night was mild and moonless, 
and rain had lately been falling, though for the 
present it had ceased. There was a sudden drop- 
ping from the trees and bushes as each passin 
wind shook their boughs. Among these sounds 
Stockdale heard the faint fall of feet upon the 
road outside, and he guessed from the step that 
it was Lizzy’s. He followed the sound, and, 
helped by the circumstanee of the wind blowing 
from the direction in which the pedestrian moved, 
he got nearly close to her, and kept there with- 
out risk of being overheard.. While he thus fol- 
lowed her up the street or lane, as it might indif- 
ferently be called, there being more hedge than 
houses on either side, a figure came forward to 
her from one of the cottage doors. Lizzy stopped; 
the minister stepped upon the grass, and stopped 
also. 

“Ts that Mrs. Newberry?” said the man who 
had come out, whose voice Stockdale recognized 
as that of one of the most devout members of 
his congregation. 

“Tt is,” said Lizzy. 

“T be quite ready. I’ve been here this quar- 
ter hour.” 

“Ah, John,” said she, “I have had news. 
There is danger to-night for our venture.” 

“And d’ye tell o’'t! I dreamed there might 
be.” 

“Yes,” she said, hurriedly. “And you must 
go at once round to where the chaps are waiting, 
and tell them they will not be wanted till to- 
morrow night at the same time.” 

“Twill,” he said, and instantly went off through 
a gate, Lizzy continuing her way. 

On she re at at a quickening pace till the 
lane turned the turnpike-road, which she 

and got into the track for Ringstead. 
Here she ascended the hill without the least hes- 
itation, passed the lonely hamlet of Holworth, 
and went down the vale on the other side. Stock- 
dale had never taken any extensive walks in this 
direction, but he was aware that if she persisted 
in her course much longer, she would draw near 
to the coast, which was here between two and 
three miles distant from Nether-Mynton ; and as 





it had been about a quarter past eleven o’clock 
when they set out, her intention seemed to be to 


izzy 
Stockdale at the same time skirted on the left, and 


of tho ie ant dy 28 it. apparently command- 
full vie t 


pot, 
dark and stunted outline, as if she 
part of it. She had evidently heard 


FE 
at 


loud and careless tones which could be heard 


to him, and instantly caused him to forget the 
coldness of his situation. 

“ What's the vessel ?” 

“A lugger about fifty tons.” 
~ “From Cherbourg, I s’pose ?” 

“Yes, ’a b’lieve.” 

“ But she don’t all belong to Owlett ?” 

“Oh no, he’s only got a share.. There’s an- 
other or two in it—a farmer, and such like ; but 
the names I don’t know.” 

The voices died away, and the heads and shoul- 
ders of the men diminished toward the cliff, and 
dropped out of sight. 

“My darling has been: tempted to buy a share 
by that unbeliever Owlett,” groaned the minister, 
his honest affection for Lizzy having quickened 
to its intensest throb during these moments of 
risk to her person and name. “That's why she’s 
here,” he said to himself again. “Oh, it will be 
the ruin of her!” 

His perturbation was interrupted by the sud- 
den bursting out of a bright and increasing light 
from the spot where Lizzy was in hiding. A few 
seconds later, and before it had reached the 
height of a blaze, he heard her rush past him 
down the hollow, like a stone from a sling, in the 
direction of home. The light now flared high 
and wide, and showed its position clearly. She 
had kindled a bough of furze, and stuck it into 
the bush under which she had been crouching ; 
the wind fanned the flame, which crackled fierce- 
ly, and threatened to consume the bush as well 
asthe bough. Stockdale paused just long enough 
to notice thus much, and then followed rapidly the 
route taken by the young woman. His intention 
was to overtake her, and reveal himself as a 
friend ; but, run as he would, he could see nothing 
of her. Thus he flew across the open country 
about Holworth, twisting his legs and ankles in 
unexpected fissures and descents, till on coming 
to the gate between the downs and the road he 
was forced to pause to breath. There was 
no audible movement either in front or behind 
him, and he now concluded that she had not out- 
run him, but, hearing him at her. heels, and be- 
lieving him one of the excise party, she had hid- 
den herself somewhere on the way, and let him 
pass by. ; 

He went on at a more leisurely pace toward 
the village, and on reaching the house he found 
his surmise to be correct, for the gate was on the 
latch, and the door unfastened, just. as he had 


g | left them. Stockdale closed the door behind 


him, and waited silently in the passage. In about 

arr he heard the same light —— that 
e rd in going out; it paused at 

which opened and shut softly, and then the 23 

latch was lifted, and Lizzy came in. 

Stockdale went forward, and said at once, 
“Lizzy, don’t be frightened. I have been waiting 
up for you.” : 

She started, though she had ized the 
voice. “It is Mr. Stockdale ?” she sai 

“Yes,” he answered, becoming angry, now that 
she was safe in-doors, and not alarmed. “Anda 
nice game I’ve found you out in to-night. You 
are in man’s clothes, and I am ashamed of you.” 

Lizzy could hardly find a voice to answer this 
unexpected reproach. 

“Tam only partly in man’s clothes,” she mur- 
mured, shrinking back to the wall. “It is only 
his great-coat and hat that I’ve got on; and I do 
it only because a cloak blows about so, and. you 
can’t use your arms. I have got my own dress 
under, just the same. Will you go away up stairs, 


such a time as this.” 

“But I have a right to see you. How do you 
think there can be any thing between us now ?” 

Lizzy was silent. ; 

“You are a smuggler,” he continued, sadly. 

“T have only a share in the run,” she said. | 

“That makes no difference. What ever did 
you engage in such a trade as that for, and keep 
it such a secret from me all this time ?” 

“T don’t do it always. I only do it in winter- 
time, when ’tis new moon.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s because it can’t be 
done any when else... . You have regularly up- 
set me, Lizzy.” 

“T am sorry for that,” Lizzy meekly replied. 
is done as yet. Won't you, for the sake of me, 


give up this blamable and dangerous practice 
altogether ?” 





pee ay tog Sabon has Bagalaed ‘agers 
in the sky to 

against it when she reached the top, where she 
paused, and afterward sat down. Stockdale, not 
wishing on any account to alarm her at this mo- 
ment, yet desirous of being near her, sank upon 
es er 
ee ee ee 
his position one in which’ he not care to re- 
main | However, before he had decided to 
leave it ths young sake wesid Gpleur Naked loa. 
babape bingy Sees te Ot ee ee 
ing ¢ Lissy was in danger, he was about to 
run forward and warn her that-she might be: 
seen, when she crept to the shelter of a little 
bush which held a precarious existence in that 
exposed spot, and her form was absorbed in its 


and let me pass? I don’t want you to see me at 


“ Well, now,” said he, more tenderly, “no harm |. 





“T must do my best to save this run,” said 
she, getting rather husky in the throat. “I don’t 
want to give you up—you know that ; but I don’t 
want to my venture. I don’t know what to 
do now. Why I have kept it so secret from you 
= ies I was afraid you would be angry if you 

ww,” . 


“T should think so. I suppose if I had. mar- 


tied you without finding this out, you’d have 
om with Is just : you gome 


same ?” 
“T don’t know, I did not think so far ahead. 


the tubs were to be landed.” 
“ It is a pretty meas to be in, altogether, is this,” 


Sr “ Well, what 
plan, the chief of which were that they meant to 
try at progtiences re the next 
upon before the run was with the un- 
derste aa the send ue tone 
from the which was it 
had been to- crew attempt to 
make the second, which was Lulworth, on the 
second night; and if there too danger threaten- 
ed, they should on the third t try the third 
place, which a further west. 


cern at share in it, ge 
“Then we sha’n’t try any where else all this 
dark—that’s what we call the time between moon 


creeper—that’s a grapnel—along the bottom, till 
it catch hold of the stray-line.” 

The minister stood thinking; and there was 
no sound within-doors but’ the tick of the clock 
on the stairs, and the quick breathing of. Lizzy 
from her walk and her agitation, as she stood 
close to the wall, not in such complete darkness 
but that he could discern against its whitewash- 
7 tng the quaint coat and hat which cover- 

er. 

“ Lizzy, all this is very "hesaid, “‘Ren- 
der unto Cesar the thi that are Ceesar’s’— 
surely you have heard that read times enough in 


your growing up ?” 

~ He's dead,” she pouted. 

“ But the spirit of the text is in force just the 
same.” 


“My father did it, and so did my grandfather, 
and almost every body in Nether-Mynton lives 


by it; and life would be so dull if it wasn’t for 
that, that I should not care to live at all.” 

“T am nothing to live for, of course,” he re- 
plied, bitterly. “You would not think it worth 
while to give up this wild business and live for 
me alone ?” 

“T have never looked at it like that.” 

“ And you won’t promise to. renounce it, and 
wait till I am ready ?” 

“T can not give you my word to-night.” And 
looking thoughtfully down, she gradually moved 
and moved away, going into the adjoining room, 
and closing the door between them. She remain- 
ed there in the dark till he was tired of waiting, 
and had gone up to his own chamber. 

Poor Stockdale was dreadfully depressed all 
the next day by the discoveries of the night be- 
fore. Lizzy was a fascinating young woman, but 
as a minister’s wife she was hardly to be con- 
templated. “If I had only stuck to father’s lit- 
tle grocery business instead of going in for the 
ministry, she would have suited me beautifully,” 
he said, sadly, until he remembered that in that 
case he would never have come from his distant 


home to Nether-Mynton, and never have known . 


her. ‘ 
The estrangement between them was not com- 
plete, but it was sufficient to keep them out of 


evening drew 
on, and he knew well enough that Lizzy would 


seeming to countenance such unlawful escapades. 





CHAPTER ‘V. 
TO LULWORTH AND BACK. 


now again appeared 
as a little man-with a face altogether unsuited to 
his clothes. 


“TI must,” she said, repressed by his stern 
manner. 


“Then I shall go too,” said he. 
“And I am sure you will enjoy it,” she ex- 


claimed, in more buoyant tones. “Every bod 
does who tries it.” eg 4 


“God forbid that I should!” he said. “ But I 
must look after you.” 

They opened the wicket, and went up the road 
abreast of each other, but at some distance apart, 





scarcely a word between them. The 
evening was rather less favorable to 

enterprise than the last had the wind 
lower, and the sky somewhat clear toward the 
north 


” said Stockdale. 


I-hope we shall 
when we have to sink ’em for long, it makes the 
ee ee 
ceding night, branching off to over "s 
Barrow as soon as they had got out of the lane 
rachel Unaldee Deww:' By the time that they 
oe ee ae 
, decided’ -would not attempt expostu- 
lation now while she was in the adven- 
ture, but wait till it was over, and- endeavor to 
‘keep her from such practices in future. It oc- 
eurred to him ence or twice, as they rambled on, 
that, should they be surprised by the excisemen, 
his situation would be more awkward than hers. 


they have come yet. As I told you, we go to Lul- 


worth to-night, and it is two miles further than - 
J 


Ringstead.’ 

It turned out that the men had already come; 
for while she spoke two or three dozen human 
heads broke the line of the slope, and a company 
of men at once descended from the bushes where 
they had been lying in wait. These carriers were 
men whom Lizzy and other proprietors regularly 
employed to bring the tubs from the boat to a 
hiding-place inland. They were all young fellows 
of Nether-Mynton, Chaldon, and the neighbor- 
hood, quiet and inoffensive individuals who sim- 
ply engaged to carry the cargo for Lizzy and her 
cousin Owlett,as they would have engaged in 
any other labor for which they were fairly well 

id. 


At a word from her they closed in together. 
“You had better take it now,” she said to them, 
and handed to each a packet. It contained six 
shilli their remuneration for the night’s un- 
dertaking, which was paid beforehand, without 
reference to success or failure. But, besides 
this, they had the privilege of selling as agents 
when the run was successfully made. As. soon 
as it was done she said to them, “The place is 
the old one at Lulworth,” the men till that. mo- 
ment not having been told, for obvious reasons, 
whither they were bound. “ Owlett will meet 
you there,” added Lizzy. “I shall follow behind, 
to see that we are not watched.” The carriers 
went on, and Stockdale and Mrs. Newberry fol- 
lowed at the distance of a stone’s-throw. 

“What do these men do by day ?” he said. 

“Twelve or fourteen of them be laboring-men, 
some be brick-makers, some carpenters, some 
masons, some thatchers. They are all known to 
me very well. Nine of ’em are of your own con- 
gregation.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Stockdale. 

“ Oh, I know you can’t. Ionly told you. The 
others are more Church inclined, because they 
supply the passon with all the spirits he requires, 
and they don’t wish to show unfriendliness to a 
customer.” 

“ How do you choose ’em ?” said Stockdale. 

“We choose ’em for their closeness, and be- 
cause they are strong and sure-footed, and able 
to carry a heavy load a long way without being 
tired.” 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated each par- 
ticular, for he saw how far involved in the busi- 
ness a woman must be who was so well acquaint- 
ed with its conditions and needs. And yet he 
felt more tenderly toward her at this moment 
than he had felt all the foregoing day. Perhaps 
it was that her experienced manner and bold in- 
— stirred his admiration in spite of him- 


“Take my arm, Lizzy,” he murmured. 

“Tt is not necessary,” she said. ‘“ Besides, we 
may never be to each other again what we once 
have been.” 


on the left, so as to 
crest of the hill at a lonely trackless 


day, avoiding the cart-way, and lea celia 

of East Chaldon i tay reach 
place not 

far from the ancient earth-work called Round 


y. 
“No, I stay here to watch,” she said, “ Owlett 
is down there.” 

The men remained quite silent when they reach- 
ed the shore; and the next thing heard by the 
two at the top was the dip of heavy oars, and the 
dashing of waves against a boat’s bow. Ina mo- 
ment the keel gently touched the shingle, and 
Stockdale heard. the footsteps of the thirty-six 
carriers running forward over the pebbles toward 
the point of contact. 


[vo BE ConTINURD.] 


